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published was meant to do—namely, to perplex 
the Government of the United States, dishearten 
the loyal armies, encourage the rebels, and in- 
vite foreign interference ? 

It is strange, of course, that journals which, 
by their own account, are so devoted to the sal- 
vation of the « ountry, should put the worst con- 
ceivable interpretation upon every act of the 
Government; should stimulate opposition to 
the raising of soldiers by draft; should resist 
—with an acrimony that might, except for that 
professed devotion, be called partisan—the whole 
policy of the Government; very strange indeed 


t papers so zealously loyal in profession 





hould constantly denounce the Government so 
much more fiercely than the rebellion that they 
are universally considered as virtual friends of 
the rebels. But such is the perversity of man. 
And there are probably people to be found at 
this moment, and intelligent and loyal people 

incerely believe that both of those 
, if they were swindled, hoped that the 
1 might be genuine; people who think 
ut it ts not a heart 


loyalty to the Govern- 





I which makes them dz ily depict the Govern- 
ment as the real enemy of our liberties; people, 
in fine, who believe that neither of the journals 

professedly loyal, would be very sorely grieved 


the Government of the United States should 
overthrown by a compromist with rebels. It 


is our firm faith that such people could be found. 


And if it were indeed so, h well might th 

papers in question exclaim, * Of what avail then 

are the loudest professions of loyalty!” 
———— = 


TWO GLIMPSES OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS. 


We have lately had two glimpses of Jerrer- 
son Davis, sad and gloomy enough. About a 
month ago a little son of his fell from a balcony 

id was killed, and on the Sunday afternoon 

er the funeral, which was the day subsequent 





» tl of the Wilderness, Davis is de- 
d ing alone in his pew in church, clad 

deep black, a figure of utter grief and woe 
[he second glimpse is at the funeral of the rebel 
General J. E. B. Sruarr. It took place at a 
late hour in the afternoon. ‘The scene was most 
‘The short service was read” as if 


there must be no time lost 


st The guns that 
atened Ri 


mond with justice roared beyond 
No military escort ompanied the 
f of all during 
burial service at the church, Jerrerson Da- 
x near the front ‘‘ with a look 
care-worn face.” 

Care-worn his face n 


| ession to the grave; but chie 





ay well be at a soldier's 
sed more funerals, more 





agonized heart-breaks, more comfortless sorrow, 
ny man the sum now looks upon. Nor is 

there probably a more wretched being in the 
ld. Baffled in his ambitious and long-plot- 

ted schemes, unsupported by those upon whom 


he inted in the North, deserted and disdained 
British Government, sick and sad in 

id and body, his huge crime is unrelieved by 
litary ray of extenuation or excuse. That 

his theory of the National Government might 
honestly differ from ours may be admitted; but 
that he should assert a mere theory, without 
the least excuse of oppression, at such cost of 
blood and sorrow, is itself an atrocity. While 
to assert it, as he and his fellows have done, for 
the basest and most odious of purposes, is an 
unspeakable wickedness. Even could he suc- 
ceed, and his Confederacy acquire a position 
among recognized states, the infamy of its ori- 
gin could no more be forgotten than the source 
of a fortune which sprang from the slave-trade. 
Even could the effort to destroy the Union 
and divide the country prosper, the object of the 
destruction would be forever remembered. Grant 
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lo exactly what the forged procl 


amation they | field during action was prohibited, and every 





man going to the rear upon any pretense was to 
be shot by the file officers. 

There are doubtless some skulkers in our ar- 
mies; but the spirit of the Union soldiers as a 
mass is unsurpassed and insuperable. An eye- 
witness tells us that the Army of the Potomac 
began with faith in General Grant, but that the 
first week’s fighting so endeared him to them 
that the faith has become a kind of worship, and 
the army moves and fights under that inspiration 
as one hero. ‘The same spirit seizes them ev- 
ery where; and we know of one of the best cay- 
alry regiments in the service, on duty elsewhere, 
which, notwithstanding the preference of all cav- 
alry for its own branch, has asked to be dis- 
mounted and sent to the front as infantry to 
fight under Grant. 

We do not wonder the eye-witness declares 
that he and the army have no more doubt of 
success than of the sun's rising. 


ee 


FORGETFULNESS. 
Tue Richmond Examiner, of May 12, ex- 
‘* Heaven and earth now call upon the 
Government to bring up all the troops at its 
command ;” and the Sentinel, of May 19, says: 
‘If we can conquer now—and God is givin 
our work will be done 
Both these papers forget what the Virginian, 
Tuomas Jevrerson, said long ago: *‘ The Al- 
mighty has no attribute which can take side with 
us in such a contest.” The contest which Jrr- 
FBRSON contemplated was exactly that which 
the rebellion is waging, an attempt to remove 
the ‘‘ only firm basis” of the liberties of a nation; 
namely, ” 





claims 


y 
Lo) 
us the promise of it 


a conviction in the minds of the peo- 
ple that these liberties are the gift of God, that 


they are not to be violated but with his wrath 





THE “RE GALANTUOMO.” 


Tus noble old ship of a Power which has 
teadily befriended us during our great struggle, 
torn and shattered by the tempest in which she 
was long supposed to have been lost, arrived at 
Naples about the first of May. She took from 
New York one passenger only, the guest of Com- 
modore Isoua, and from him we have received 
an interesting letter, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

‘*The journal I send (// Pungolo, Naples, 
May 5) can not give you an idea of the joy 
Forty thou 
ing for joy is a spectacle not 
often seen or heard; while more substantial 
tokens of the general interest felt in the & 
Galantuc are not wanting. A grand banquet 
is to be given to all, even the crew, and the city 
is to be illuminated..... Commodore Iso.a was 
as courteous and solicitous for the welfare of 
his solitary guest amidst all the troubl and 
anxiety of our fearful storm as in the first 
bright days out of New York, and the pleasant 
sail from the Azores to Gibraltar, and thence to 
Naples. The officers are simply heroes. Their 
courage, brave endurance, and straightforward 
duty-doing when all hope had gone (for we were 
vithout hope for three days), is something not 
to be forgotten. And yet, withal, so unostenta- 
tious and quiet. I shall love Italy and the 
Italians while I live. What a noble thing it 
was those frigates searching for us! They 
should know how heartily it is appreciated. 
The formal acknowledgments and decorations 
and honors of the Italian Government do not 
tell half the warm gratitude all on board the 
Re Galantuomo feel toward them.” 

The journal J Pungolo describes at length, 
and with enthusiasm, the festal reception of the 
good ship in Naples; and after a vivid account 
of the storm, during which only two men were 
injured, and all were heroes, as our correspond- 
ent writes, the editor exclaims, with natural 
pride, ‘* With sailors like these Italy may cer- 
tainly soon become one of the great maritime 
powers of the world.” The circumstances con- 
nected with the Re Gafantuomo have served to 
bind this country only the more closely to the 
land of Cavour, of Garimaxp1, and of Vic- 


ror Emanver. Viva Garrarpi! Viva il Re 
Galantu 


that pervades the whole country. 
sand peopl shout 





GREAT BATTLES. 
Ware all our minds are so intent upon the 
fierce Virginia tights, 


x and of speculation upon their 





probable consequences, it will be useful to remem- 
ber the facts of other great historic battles. 

1 letails of the old Greek and Persian and 
Roman contests are of course more or less fanci- 


| 
| 
ful, but they doubtless indicate the relative forces. | 
At Marathon the Athenians are said to have had 

10,000; the Persians 110,000. ‘che Athenians lost 
192; the Persians 6400, and were defeated. Then 
came Xerxes with his fabulous army, which is 
xiven in detail, horse and foot, fleet, army, and fol- | 
lowers, at 2,500,000. Against this invasion 7000 | 
Greeks held the Pass of Thermopylae, and upon 
the marb.. lion 0: LronrpAs was tite inscription; | 
‘Here 4000 Peloponnesians fought with 3.000,000 | 
f foes.” Herovorvs, who loves a generous meas- 
At Arbela the tra- 
dition makes Aimxanper THe Great with 47,000 
At Can- 


1,000, and of the 80,000 Ro- | 


ure, Says there were o UU0.000, 


horse and toot defeat 1,040,000 Persians. 
nw HANNIBAL had 
mans destroyed ), so that only fragments of 
the Roman force escaped. At Pharsalia Jvutivs 


C.usan with 22,000 routed Posey with 52,000, | 
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In later times Gustavus Vasa at Litzen with 
18,500 foot and horse defeated WALLESTEIN with 
15,000. At Blenheim, one of the pivotal battles in 
European history, the final check to Louis rue 
FovurTEeentn’s ambition, the French and Bavarians 
under TALLARD were 60,000 with 61 guns; the Al. 
lies under MARLBOROUGH and Prince EvGenr were 
56,000 with 52 guns. The battle wavered at inter. 
vals during the day, but at last, with a loss of 5000 
killed and 8000 wounded, MARLBoRovGH almost 
destroyed the French army, which lost 12,000 kill. 
ed, 14,000 prisoners, all its cuns, with its General 
and 1200 officers Not more than 20,000 of its ef. 
fective men ever reassembled. At Pultowa CHar.Les 
rue TWELFTH with 24,000 men fought nearly 60,000 
Russians. CHARLES was defeated, and lost nearly 
half of his army. 

The NAPoLEoN campaigns are the story of the 
most sanguinary battles. Yet in Egypt, at the fa- 
mous battle of the Pyramids at the peginn 
his career, NAPOLEON, with 10.000 French 
K.EeBer, routed 80,000 Egyptians and destroyed 


1 





the Mamelukes; and the French loss, according 
to Paton, the latest authority, after nineteen hours 
of severe exertion, was no more than 10 killed and 
) 


30 wounde: At Marengo Napoieon, with 28,000, 
defeated 31,000 Austrians, killing 7000 and captur- 
ing 3000, with artillery and standards, and losing 
about 7000. At Austerlitz the Allies were 75,000 
strong, NAPOLEON 8&0 
whelmed, losing 





0. The Allies were over- 
10,000 killed, 2¢ 100 prisc ners, 1*5 
At Wagram 
cent army « f 150,000 foot, 
The Allies brought 


The battle was in- 


guns, 400 caissons, and 45 standards, 
NAPoLeon had a magni 
30,000 cavalry, and 750 guns. 


into action more than 140,000 











decisive. The loss on each side was about 25,000, 
avid the French captured a few guns. At Borodino 
the French counted 125,000, the Russians 130,000, 
The latter lost 52,000, the former 80,000. In the 
whole Russian campaign, of an army which is round- 
ly reckoned at 500,000, Naro 7 

ed, 193,000 captured, and 132,000 dead of hunger, 
dise dse, and « X posure Yet the next year he cross- 
ed the Rhine again with an army of 350,000. At 


Leipsic, with 175,000 men and 750 guns, he was 
defeated by the Allies with nearly 300,000 men and 
more than 1300 ¢ 





ns. The battle raged for three 
lays, and was one of the most fiercely contested 
ever known. ‘The French lost more than 60,000, 
the Allies more than 40,000. The tough old Tor 

ALISON says that it was this battle which “ deliv- 
ered Europe from French bondage.” But Napo- 
LEON made one more and final effort. He began 
the four days’ campaign of Waterloo with 130,000 





men. Upon the actual field the best authorities 





give the English 49,608 foot, 12,402 horse, 5645 ar- 
tillery, with 156 guns; in all, 67,655, of which about 
24.000 were British. The French had 48,950 foot, 
15,765 horse, 7282 artillery, with 246 guns; in all, 
71,947. The battle lasted for eight hours. The 
British loss was 15,000 killed and wounded. The 
French army was virtually destroyed, and Napo- 
LEON BoNAPARTE with it. 

The battles of our Revolution were hardly more 
than skirmishes. On Long Island the Americans 
had about 5000 men, of which they lost 2000, The 
British had 15,000 men, with 40 guns. Their lose 
was about 400. At Trenton we had about 2400 en- 
gaged with 1500.Hessians. They lost 36 and we 
4. At Monmouth the forces were about 12,000 on 
each side, The Americans lost 200 killed and 
wounded, the British about 300. In the battle of 
the Brandywine WAsurncron had about 11,000 ef- 
fective men, Lord Howe about 18,000. The Brit- 
ish lost about’600 killed and wounded. The Amer- 
ican loss was greater, but no exact returns were 
ever made, 








At Saratoga, perhaps the most deci- 
sive battle of the Revolution, our force was 12,000, 
militia and regulars, and BurGoyye’s not more 
than 6000, At Camden Cornwat.is, with a little 
more than 2000 regulars, routed our miscellaneous 
force of 6000. We lost 900 killed and as many 
prisoners; the British lost in all 325. In the Rev- 
olutionary siege of Yorktown the Americans and 
French were 16,000, the British 8000. During the 
siege our loss was about 300 killed and wounded, 
the British about 550. . 

Of all these contests those of Marathon, Arbela, 
Pultowa, Blenheim, Waterloo, and Saratoga are 
ranked by Professor CREAsy as among ‘ i 
sive battles of the world.” If the great campaigu 
of the spring in this country shall result in a full 
triumph of the national arms, it will not be the 
least of those decisive battles. 


the deci- 
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ART-CRITICISM. 
Mr. W. H. Beard: ° 

Dear Smr,—In the Tribune of May 21 you ad- 
dress a letter to me, justly assuming that I wrote au 
article entitled ‘ Art-Criticism” in Harper’s Week"y 
of May 7. 


That article was suggested by the re- 





joinders to the Tribune criticisms upon pictures 

‘ | 
which, so far as I had heard or read them, consisted 
ol pe rsonal vituperation al i even menace of the 


critic. 1 therefore wrote the article to which you 
allude, in which I assert the right of every man t 


express his opinion ot pictures however unsound bis 


philosophy, r distasteful his style, or erroneous hs 
conclusions, or gross his ignorance may appear to 
any one else, provided always that he does not per- 
sonally asperse the artist. The criticisms In ques- 
tion, sweeping, severe, ignorant, and arrogant as 
they have been called, did not seem to me to be 
prope rly described as personal attacks 1 pon the art- 
ists criticised, and in my zeal 1 wrote that the most 
exasperated artist dared not call them so, You re- 
ply that you “not only dare but do” say that they 
are little else than personal attacks, and that in 
your own case esper ially the ‘ 
much an attack upon your art as upon your nx ral 
character. 


criticism” is not 80 


I have read the articles again, as you suggest, 


but I still can not agree with you that they are per- 
sonal attacks. The remarks upon your Dance of 
Silenus are certainly a wholesale condemnation of 
that picture. 


It is described as ‘‘low,” with other 
epithets that I need not repeat, and as tending to 
the corruption of youth. But that you are “low, 
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or that you painted the picture for the purpose of cor- 
rupting youth, the critic does not say. A man may 
say that I state what is not true; but that is very 
different from calling me a liar. The question then 
ri ill remains, whether a spectator looking at a pic- 
ture, and thinking it to be false in art and danger- 
ous in morals, may not publicly say so? 

If I print a book, and the reader, without any 
acquaintance with me or prejudice against me, 
thinks it sophistical, false, or immoral, may he not 
say 30? May he not warn the public against what 
he conceives to be the debasing influence of my 
book, and hope that ‘‘this man” will write no more 
like it? May he not declare that my book is as 
bad as Mrs. Apuka Ben's, and worthy to have been 
read in the stews of Corinth, if that is his opinion? 
He may indeed express himself in a very offensive 
way, but I can not fairly denounce his criticism, 
however false I may think it in substance and ar- 
rogant in expression, as a personal attack. There- 
fore you are wrong in thinking that I have approved 
an assault upon your moral character. 

If you will allow 1ae, I will add a few words upon 
the general subject which has occasioned this cor- 
respondence, 

You speak of what I wrote as “an indorsement 
of this man’s articles,” meaning the Tribune criti- 
cism. Of course when you say this, you were not 
aware that in Harper's Weekly of the previous week 
I had expressed my dissent from the principle, so 
far as I understand it, of the criticisms in question, 
and also with many of their special verdicts. In 
that article I say of the picture of yours, which was 
so severely censured by the Tribune critic, ‘‘the 
Goat Revel of BeArn’s, instead of seeming to us 
too indecent to mention is not without a startling 
strain of Rabelaisque satire and warning.” I do 
not, therefore, “‘indorse” the articles. I merely 
“ indorse” the critic's right to express his opinion of 
any artist as an artist, just as I do yours to express 
your opinion of any critic as a critic. Then you 
deny that every man has aright tc express his opinion 
publicly of subjects upon which he is totally igno- 
rant. But do you really think that Protemy had 
not the same right to say that the sun moved round 
the earth that Corernicus had to say that the 
earth moves round the sun? How is the question 
of ignorance to be settled? The Jribune critic 
says, virtually, that Mr. Dvranp is ignorant of na- 
ture. Upon your principle, he ought to insist that 
Mr. Duranp has no right to paint. He also says 
that, if I like the pictures of certain artists, I know 
nothing of nature. Upon your principle, he ought 
to insist that I should not publicly express my 
opinion of those pictures, because they are sub- 
jects upon which I am totally ignorant. Certain- 
ly you can not mean that. If he should take that 
ground, I should reply that my admiration of Krn- 
seTT’s pictures, and of M‘Enree’s, and of Eiiort’s, 
of Hicxs’s, of Henwessy’s, of Nast’s, and of your 
own, might be very ignorant, but it was wholly sin- 
cere, and that I should not hesitate to proclaim it 
merely because a critic, whether he were an artist 
or not, thought me incapable of judging. 

Indeed, must not every work of art in literature, 
painting, music, architecture, whatever it may be, 
take its chance? They are addressed to the hu- 
man heart, and that will justify them, and winnow 
the chaff from the wheat. Besides, the balance of 
criticiam of artists and authors is pretty fairly ad- 
justed. If our heads are broken in the Round Ta- 
ble, for instance, they may be swathed with sweet 
spices in the Jndependent. If an “ignoramus” crit- 
icises us in the 7ribune, a genial sympathy and in- 
telligenee may sparkle in the Evening Post. When 
you say that no person has a right to speak public- 
ly of subjects of which he is ignorant, you seem to 
me to forget that then nobody’s right to talk could 
ever be satisfactorily settled. 

I cordially agree with you that criticisms of pic- 
tures would always be better if they were written 
by competent persons. And you remember that it 
was said of a certain picture also that it would have 
been better if the artist.had taken more pains. I 
welcome the articles in the 7ribune not because I 
agree with their judgments, for I do not, any more 
than I agree with Ruskrs that CLaupe was a botch- 
er; nor because I commend their style, for it seems 
to me that the writer is much too absolute and dog- 
matic, and has an unfortunate knack of saying an 
unpleasant thing in an unpleasant way; but I wel- 
come them because they seem to me an able and 
Lonest, and, under the circumstances, even a heroic 
effort at serious criticism, and I am very sure that 
you and many other artists entirely misapprehend 
the spirit in which they are written. And now, will 
you allow me to end what is meant at least for a 
friendly letter by capping the last sentence in yours ? 
You say, “ The true artist desires nothing more than 

just criticism.” 1 fully believe it, and also that the 
true critic desires nothing more than to criticise 
justly. Respectfully yours, 
Grorce WILLIAM CURTIS. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
SexaTe.—May 18. The House bill defining the pay of 
officers on the staff of the Lieutenant-General was 
—The Honse bill, granting lands to the State of Iowa 
for railroad purposes was reported with emendments and 
passed. — The bill to expedite the public printing was 
passed, with an a t pending the printing of 
the report’ of the offers received and contracts made for 
carrying the mails, ——May 19. Mr. Harding introduced a 
bill, which was passed, to amend the act of Congress, ap- 
proved September, 1950, in relation to donations to set- 
tiers on the public lands in California.—Mr. Morrill, from 
the Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes on 
the bill for an erection of a Territorial Government for 
Montana, made a report which recommends that the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment, striking out the words 
“ Every free white inhabitant in the qualification for vot- 
ers,"’ and inserting ‘* All citizens of the United States and 
those «ho have declared their intention to become such,” 
etc. After considerable debate, in which Messrs. Morrill, 
Hale, Wade, Horton, and Sumner 





icipated, the — 
of the Committee was adopted Yeas, 13 Nays,—The 
Pacific Railroad bill was then up as unfin busi- 


Ress, but no vote was taken.——May 20. A joint resolu- 
tion was introduced by Mr. Wilson to authorize the Presi- 
dent to call out men by draft for one year.—The bill au- 
thorizing a mail steamship service between the United 
Biates 


and Brazil was brought up, and after some discus- 





slon laid over.——May 21. Beyond debating the Pacific 
Railroad bill, the Senate did nothing of importance.—— 
May 23. The bill in relation to naval supplies, which was 
reported upon adversely by the Naval Committee, was 
taken up. Mr. Grimes proceeded to defend the bill against 
the report of the Naval Committee, showing the abuses of 
the old «ystem and the need of a reform. Mr. Hale and 
othert participated in the discussion, but no vote was taken. 
—Mr. Morgan introduced a bill that so much of the act 
for enrolling and calling out the national forces, and acts 
amendatory thereof, as authorize the discharge of any 
person from military service by reason of the payment of 
$300 for the procuration of a substitute or otherwise, be 
repealed. Provided that nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to alter the provisions of the existing 
laws relative to persons actually furnishing substitutes. — 
‘The Pacific Railroad bill was then taken up, and, after a 
brief discussion, was od.—_— May 24. Mr. Johnson in- 
troduced a bill granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound.—The Brazil Mail Steamship bill was passed. 
—The House bill to ——— an additional supervising and 
two local ine ws of steamboats for collection in the Dis- 
trict of East Tennessee was passed.—The internal Revenue 
bill was discussed at length on the clauses regulating the 
duties and salaries of officers to be uppointed under the 
law. The amendments of the Finance Committee, which 
were verbal, were generally agreed to. 

Hoves.—May 18. Mr. Julian reported a bill, which was 
passed, providing for the issue of patents to bona fide 
holders of ** floats” issued in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress of 1962, refative to Spanish grants in Louisiana.—The 
House then proceeded to the consideration of the joint res- 
olution heretofore reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, proposing such action as will insure more perfect 
reciprocity of trade between the United States and British 
North American Provinces. Mr. Elijah Ward addressed 
the House at length on the subject. Various amendments 
were made, but of no special importance, when the Com- 
mittee rose, and the bill was reported to the House, but 
not finally acted upon.—— May 19. The House passed the 
Senate bill ame ry of the act authorizing Nevada to 
form a State Government. —The House took up the Indian 
A jon bill. All the amendments of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union were concurred 
in, excepting one reducing the appropriation dor the Sioux 
Indians of Minnesota from $150,000 to $50,000. The bill 
passed. A long and acrimonious personal debate then en- 
sued, in which Messrs, Dawes, Loan, Julian, and Mallory 
are) ae Pike of Maine advocated, and Mr. Ar- 
nold of Dlinois opposed, the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty. Without taking the question the House adjourn- 
ed.——May 20, Mr. E. C. Ingersoll was introduced as the 
successor of the late Owen Lovejoy, qualified, and took his 
seat.—A resolution was offered by Mr. Holman that when 
the House adjourn it be until Monday, to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to visit the wounded officers and sol- 
diers, and administer to their wants, which was adopted. 
~-The Committee of Conference on the disagreeing amend- 
ments to the bill establishing a Territorial Government 
for Montana made a report, which struck out the Senate's 
amendment to give the right of suffrage to colored per- 
sons, The report was concurred in by a vote of 102 to 26. 
—A bill was passed reimbursing Professor Ames for 
damages sustained by the burning of his buildings at An- 
nandale, Virginia.—Mr. Cox asked leave to introduce a 
bill condemning the action of the authorities in the sus- 
pension of the New York World and the Jowrnal of Com- 
merce, which was objected to by Messrs. Washburne and 
Farneworth.——May 23. Mr. Dawes reported a resolution 
that Messrs. Chandler, Segar, and Kitchen, whose claims 
to seats from Virginia have been rejected, be allowed mile- 
age for one session, and monthly pay till the passage of 
the resolutions in their respective cases. Mr. Chandler's 
name was stricken out. The resolution, as thus amended, 
was adopted.—On motion of Mr. Coffroth it was resolved 
that, the Senate concurring, both Houses adjourn the ses- 
sion on the 6th of June at noon. —On motion of Mr. Arnolda 
resolution was adopted, instructing the Committee of the 
Judiciary to inquire whether any and what legislation is 
necessary to punish the forgery and publication of official 
docursenta, and also what legislation is necessary to punish 
those who, through the press or otherwise, give informa- 
tion, «id, and comfort w the rebels.—Mr. Pruyn asked 
leave, on behalf of his friends of the New York delegation, 
to offer a resolution, That the conduct of the Executive 
authority of the Government in closing the offices and sup- 
pressing the publication of the World and Journal of 
Commerce newspapers, in the city of New York, under the 
circumstances which have been placed before the public, 
was an act unwarranted in itself, dangerous to the cause 
of the Union, in violation of the Constitution, and sub- 
versive of the principles of civil liberty, and as such is 
hereby censured by this House. Objection being made, 
Mr. Pruyn moved a suspension of the rules in order that 
he might introduce the resolution, but the question was 
decided in the negative by the following vote: Yeas, 54; 
Nays, T9.—Mr. Stevens reported the joint explanatory 
resolution, which was passed, providing that the late law 
for the temporary increase in duties on imports shall take 
effect on the 30th instead of the 29th of April All duties 
improperly paid to be refunded.—Mr. Stevens reported a 
bill to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound, by the northern 
route. ——May 24. Mr. Dawes made a report that William 
Jayne is not, and that John J. Todd is, entitled to a seat 
as Delegate from Dakota. —The House took up the Senate's 
amendments to the National Currency or Bank bill, and 
concurred in several, disagreeing to others.—Mr. Patter- 
son reported a bill to incorporate the Newsboys’ Home, in 
the District of Columbia, which was passed.—The Hous 
resumed the consideration of the Reciprocity Treaty, and 
Mr. Davis made » «yeech against the propriety and expe- 
diency at this time of giving the notice for the termina- 
tion of the treaty. 





GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN, 


The movements of General Grant during last week were 

mainly strategic, though there wa: considerable fighting. 
On Wednesday, May 15, the Second Corpe advanced against 
the enemy's right, driving him from two lines of his works 
and capturing several pieces of artillery. The cannon- 
ading was very heavy, but our forces held their ground, 
with an aggregate loss of one thousand. The Ninth Corps 
was also engaged on the enemy's left during the day, and 
succeeded in pushing back the enemy for some distance, 
bus subsequently retired, having gained no considerable 
advantage. 
On Thureday, 19th, every thing was quiet until evening, 
when an effort was made by Ewell's Corps to turn our right 
for the purpose of capturing our supply trains. All day lorg 
trains, loaded with ordnance and commissary stores, had 
been passing the point attacked, but fortunately none were 
within reach at the moment. Tyler's Division, supported 
by Birney's, wea precipitated on the rebel column as im- 
petuously as the nature of the ground permitted, and after 
a sharp skirmish the latter were driven from the ground 
with serious lose. The First Maine Heavy Artillery regi- 
ment, eighteen hundred strong, and fighting as intantry, 
charged on the rebel line gallantly, and swept every thing 
before them after a sharp contest. About 500 prisoners 
fell into our hands, besides 1250 killed and wounded. Our 
loss was 150 killed and 750 wounded and missing. 
troops, who chiefly engaged the enemy, were just from 
Washington, and had never been under fire, but behaved 
with the greatest gallantry. General Meade gave a prompt 
recognition of their brave conduct in the following order, 
issued on Friday: 

‘The Major-General commanding desires to express his 
eatisfaction with the good conduct of Tyler's Division, 
Kitching’s Brigade of Heavy Artillery, in the affair of 
yesterday evening. The gallant manner in which these 
commands, the greater portion being for the first time un- 
der fire, met and checked a persistent corps of the enemy, 
led by one of its best generals, justifies the commendation 
iu this epecial manner of t: who henerforward will be 
relied upon as were the tried veterans of the Second and 
Sixth Corps, at the same time engaged. By command of 

“ Mason-GenegaL Meape.” 

On Friday evening General Grant commenced a move- 
ment for the purpose of compelling Lee to abandon his posi- 
tion at Spottsylvania. Details of this niovement are very 
properly suppressed, but it is known that up to Monday, 
23d, it had gone forward successfully. Longstreet's Corps 
started south at 1 o'clock Friday night, an hour and a 
half after Hancock moved. Ewell's Corps followed Long- 
street. 


Tyler's 





On Saturday General Hancock (Second Corps) reached 
Guinea's Station, and thence pushed forward to Bowling 
Green. At Guinea's Station they found some rebel cav- 
alry with a battery of artillery, which they soon dispersed. 
Our cavalry poreued them, inflicting some loss, while that 
of our own was very light. At Milford, beyond Bowling 
Green, our advance met a considerable force of the enemy 
and drove them through the town. On Sunday night 
General Hancock had reached a point ten miles south of 
Bowling Green, on the line of the Mattapony. A bulletin 
of Secretary Stanton, issued on Tuesday night, says: “A 
dispatch from General Grant, dated at 11 o'clock Monday 
night, states that the army had moved from its position 
to the North Anna, following closely Lee's army. The 
Fifth and Sixth Corps marched by way of Harris's Store 
to Jericho Ford, and the Fifth Corps succeeded in effect- 
ing a crossing and getting position without much copposi- 
tion. Shortly after, however, they were violently attack- 
ed, and handsomely repulsed the assault without much 
loss to us. We captured some prisoners.” 

Another dispatch, giving in detail the movements of 
our corps, and speaking of the rebel assault on Warren's 
position, says: “ He was attacked with great vebemence. 
I have never heard more rapid or massive firing either of 
artillery or musketry. The attack resulted in a destructive 
repulse of the enemy.” 

At the position attacked by Hancock the rebels were in- 
trenched, and in considerable force between the creek he 
had crossed and the river, and made a pertinacious resist- 
ance to his onset; but before dark he had forced them 
from their works and driven them across the stream. It 
1s also said that in these engagements the slaughter of the 
enemy was very great. Our losses were inconsiderable. 
The rebels charged agajnst our artillery, and suffered es- 
pecially from canister. 

A dispatch from General Grant, dated at 8 o'clock Tues- 
day morning, has also been received. It states that the 
enemy have fallen back from the North Auna, and we are 
in pursuit. Negroes who have come in say that Lee is fall- 
ing back to Richmond. 

Other official dispatches from head-quarters say that 
Warren, Burnside, and Hancock are pushing forward aft- 
er the retreating army. Warren captured a good number 
of prisoners on Monday evening, but has not had time to 
count them or ascertain his loss, 

Hancock is storming the rifie-pits this side of the river. 
On Monday evening he also took between 100 and 200 pris- 
oners, and drove many rebels into the river, where they 
were drowned. 

On the 23d, Secretary Stanton made the following official 
announcement in reference to the condition and movements 
of the Army of the Potomac: “ Official reports of thie De- 
partment show that within eight days after the great bat- 
tle at Spottsylvania Court House, many thousand veteran 
troops have been forwarded to General Grant. The whole 
army has been amply supplied with full rations of su beist- 
ence. Upward of twenty thousand sick and wounded have 
been transported from the field of battle to the Washing- 
ton hospitals, and plsced under surgical care. Over eight 
thousand prisoners have been transported from the field to 
prison dépots, and large amounts of artillery and other 
implements of an active campaign broughtaway. Several 
thousand fresh cavalry horses have boen forwarded to the 
army, and the grand Army of the Potomac is now fully as 
strong in numbers, and better equipped, eupplied, and fur- 
nished than when the campaign opened. Several thou- 
sand reinforcements have also been forwarded to other 
armies in the field, and ample supplies toall. During the 
same time over 50,000 volunteers for 100 days have been 
mustered into the service, clothed, armed, equipped, and 
transported to their respective positions, 





GENERAL BUTLER’S MOVEMENTS, 

General Butler, who at the close of lact week's re port 
had closed in around Fort Darling on the James River, 
was interrupted in his operations on Monday the 16th 
inst. by a fierce attack of the enemy, who had concen- 
trated a strong force. In the early morning, under cover 
of a fog so dense as to limit vision to the distance of a few 
yards, the enemy fell upon the right of our line of battle 
with the force of an avalanche, completely crushing it 
backward, and turning our flank, as two days before we 
had turned theirs. Their advantage, however, was but 
temporary, for our veterans quickly recovered from the 
sudden shock, and drove their assuilants back beyond the 
line of the attack. The fighting thus unceremoniously 
commenced, continued with more or less briekness through- 
out the day, and the losses on both sides were severe. Our 
loss is estimated at not less than 1500 to 2000 in killed, 
wounded, and missing. The day's operations resulted in 
our entire army being ordered to return from its advanced 
position, within 10 miles of Richmond, to the line of de- 
fense known as Bermuda Hundred, between the James 
and Appomattox rivers. Here the troops securely encamp- 
ed, having ouried their dead, and brought from the bat 
tle-field in perfect order their wounded and al! their sup- 
plies. Heckman's brigade suffered very heavily, and Gen- 
eral Heckman himeelf was captured. We took some 300 
prisoners, but lost four guns. The enemy the next day 
appeared in front of General Butler's works, and heavy 
skirmishing was continued, with loss on both sides, during 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Thursday night the ene- 
my assaulted a line of rifle-pits along the centre of our in- 
trenchments, but was repulsed. On Friday the attack 
was renewed, and our skirmishers were driven out of the 
pits after a dexperate fight. The possession of the line 
thus lost being essential to our position, a determined ef- 
fort to retake it was made by our forces, which was par- 
tially successful, the right of the line being reoccupied 
During this engagement artillery was used on both sides, 
and the loss was heavy. We took a number of prieoners, 
among whom was Major-General Walker of South Caro- 
lina, who bad temporary command of a brigade, and was 
dangerously wounded. On Friday night our troops, with 
a view of diverting the enemy, made an attack on the 
right, and on Saturday firing was continued from the bat- 
teries until 10 o'clock, after which it ceased, and the re- 
mainder of the day was occupied on both sides in erecting 
additional defense, On Sunday and Monday all was quiet, 
the enemy being engaged in burying their dead 

The purpose of the enemy in closing in upon General 
Butler is evidently to hold in check any movement of ours 
until they can re-establish railroad communication with 
Petersburg and North Carolina. 

The enemy have refused to exchange General Heckman 
for General Walker. 


GENERAL KAUTZ'S RAID, 

General Kautz returned from his raid southward on the 
17th. He destroyed the dépits at Walthal Junction and 
Chester Station on the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
road; demolished a dépét and large number of cars at the 
coal-mines and Tomahawk Station on the Richmond and 
Danville road: burned a locomotive, train of care, and 
railroad buildings at Powhatan on the same road; de- 
etroyed a large number of buildings and care, with im- 
mense amounts of stores, on the line of the-Bouth Side 
road, and broke most effectually the line of the Petersburg 
and Weldon road. At all the stations where the expedi- 
tion halted to destroy dépits the railroad track was torn 
up for several miles on each side. Bridges were leveled 
not only on the railroads, but on several turnpikes. 

There were large quantities of commissary stores all 
along the line of the road, which were rendered thorough- 
ly useless for the Confederates, 


THE CAMPAIGN LN GEORGIA. 

General Sherman's campaign still goes forward success- 
fully. The movements of his army may be summed up as 
follows: On the 9th of May General M‘Pherson crossed 
Chattanooga Mountain through Snake Creek Gap, directly 
threatening the enemy‘s railroad communications from 
Dalton to Rome and Atlanta. Generals Schofield and 
Newton at the same time marched toward Dalton from 
the east, the remainder of the army skirmishing all along 
the line in order to divert the enemy's attention from their 
flanks. On the 10th M‘Pherson established himself upon 
the railroad one mile south of Reeaca, and Schofield and 
Newton fought without result on the left around the mouth 
of Buzzard Roost Gap. On the 11th there was heavy ekirm- 
ishing, but no general engagement. On the 12th M‘Pher- 
son and Hooker were strenghened on the right by the 
Fourteenth Corps (Palmer's) and Newton's Division of the 
Fourth Corps; and the enemy's position having been dis. 
covered, on the 14th skirmishing began early in the morn- 
ing and continued incessantly throughout the day all along 
the line. During the day Howard joined the army and 
our whole force was thus brought ip line. Ln the afiernocc 








&n attempt was made to break the enemy's centre, t 
hot succeed, though hie outer works were taken and held 
for atime. Subsequently the rebels attempted to turn our 
left and heavy fighting ensued, in which we were w reted, 
though iofficting serious loss on the ene my. At the same 
moment a ferce conflict raged on our right, where Morgan 
L. Smith's and Osterhaus’s Divisions, of Logan's ( orpe, 
with Sprague’s Brigade, of Veatche’s Division of the Bix. 
teenth Corps, charged the line of rebel rifle-pite a little to 
the right of and in sight of Kesaca, and intrepidly carried 
them. This was about seven ru. An hour afterward the 
rebel leaders, massing a large force, attempted to regain 
possession of these works. Coming boldly up the long hill 
to the very foot of the works they seemed determined to 
retake them or perich; hut they were met by a determin- 
ation as stern as their own. After strogeling desperately 
the rebel host was hurled down the hill, leaving ite sides 
covered with wounded and dead. Our men continued to 
hold this work, which the rebels never re wained 

On Sunday morning, 15th, fir: & Commenced as usual, 
but nothing of particular importance cecurred until about 
ope P.M. At that time a determined charge was made by 
Hooker's corps, which now occupied oar left-—Palmer, 
Howard, and Schofield having been shifted toward the 
right to fill up the gap cceasioned by Hooker's withdrawal 
the day before. The enemy were driven from a portica 
of their second lines, and Wood's brigade, of Butt rfield’s 
division, stormed a small fort and took a battery of four 
guns, The rebels, however, having massed on thir part 
of the line very heavily the day before, our men were ex- 
poeed to so deadly a fire from the inner works that they 
were compelled to withdraw. Part of them continued to 
hold the «mall fort and kept possession of the four rebat 
guns. Notwithetanding this repulse, our line was now 
advanced to what had been the first rebel line of worka. 
Thus had we held our own in the centre and gained «ub 
stantial and permanent advantage on both wings. For 
thie, and other reasons, the enemy thonght best to retire, 
and on Sunday night evacuated the place with his entire 
army, leaving only three guns and some stores of meat 
and corn behind. His ammunition and eupply trains were 
burned. 

Our losses in our operations in front of Kesaca were six 
hundred killed, three thousand wound: 4d, and four hun- 
dred missing. We killed and wounded two thousand of 
the enemy and took four thousand prisoners, Four of 
our Brigadier-Generals were wounded—Harker, alightly; 
Kilpatrick, painfully; Manson, seriously; Willich, it ts 
feared, mortally. Three general officers of the rebels are 
known to have been killed. 

Our trophies were ome stand of colors and seven pleces 
of artillery. 

On the 16th the pursuit of the enemy was commenced, 
the latter offering a feeble resistance. On the 18th Daviata 
Division of the Fourteenth Corps ocenpled Rome, rome 
twenty-five miles southwest of Resaca, and the rest of 
the army, rapidly pushing forward, on the 19th, took poe 
session of Kingrton, ten miles southeast of Rome, aud Care. 
ville, etill south of Kingston, establiching iteelf in forte on 
the line of the Etowah River, running nearly east and 
west, some distance below Kingston. Our forces were 
then rested, preparatory to otlier movements 





OPERATIONS IN SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA, 

In the southwestern part of Virginia important rucresses 
have been achieved by Generale Crook and Averiil, who 
fought three battler in the vicinity of Newbern, Pularki 
County, with the forces under Generale Morgan, Sam 
Jones, and A. G. Jenkins, gaining « complete victory over 
the evemy, who lost six hundred killed and wounded, 
three hundred prisoners, and two guns. General A. G, 
Jenkins fell into our bende, mortally wounded. Onur loss 
was four hundred killed and wounded. A large railroad 
bridge over New River, at Newbern, with several miles of 
track, was completely destroyed. By these operations the 
East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad has been rendered 
entirely useless to the enemy. 


THE RED RIVER CAMPAIGN, 

A dispatch from Admiral Porter, dated “‘on hyard the 
flag-ehip Black Hawk, mouth of Red River, May 14," 
states that the portion of the squadron above the falls at 
Alexandria have beer releaseé from their unpleasant p»- 
sition, owing to the indefatigable exertions of Licutenan:- 
Colonel Bailey, Acting Engineer of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, who proposed and built a tree-dam of 600 feet acrons 
the river at the lower falle, which enabled ail the veeeeia 
to pass in safety, the back water of the Mississippi ;each- 
ing Alexandria, and allowing them to pase over all the 
shoals and the obstructions planted by the enemy to a 
point of safety 

An unofficial report from Cairo, dated May 22, sage that 
the army and gun-boate were all safe at the mouth of the 
Red River and Semmes port. 

Our forces evacuated Alexandria last week and moved 
toward Selleport. The officers of steamer Laurel Hil’, 
which had arrived at New Orlean., state they distinctly 
heard cannonading from the direction our forces had taken, 


| A portion of Alexandria was burning when the Laurel 





Hill left. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Several Federal gun-boats have reached Fredericksburg 
The railroad from that point to Aquia Creek has been re 
paired, and trains are now running, Over 25,000 veteran 
troops have reached General Grant since the great en- 
g*gement of the 12th. The losses in the Fifth Ds siiee 
the movement began are as follow Killed, 1240; wound- 
ed, 11,570; missing, 1120; total, 15,990. Less missing 
there than in any other corpe. The etrogglere are ext!- 
mated at about 12,000 in the whole army. Nearly all 
thes. have been returned to the renk« 

An expedition recently eeut up the 8t. John’s River, 
Florida, captured 1000 head of cattle, some horses, aad 
other valuable property 

General Bauks has been ordered to report at New Or- 
lians. 

General Sigel has been removed f 
the Shenandoah Valley, and Major-General Hunter placed 
in command of the Department of Western Virginia, in- 
cluding the Shenandoah. 

The town of Tampa, on the west coast of Florida, and 
commanding Tampa Bay, has been captured by the Union 
forces 

It is now said to be certain that the enemy captured, ia 
Arkansas, the whole of General Stecle’s train, consisting 
of 1.00 wagons. 

rhe rebel steamer Florida sailed from Bermuda on the 
14th, after landing an officer who was sick, and stood to 
the northward. She reported having burned a New York 
ship from Callao about three weeks previous. 

In the late capture of Yazoo City by General M‘Arthut 
the rebele are said to have been badly worsted, and loot 
largely in killed and wounded. Bu tween 2 000 
bales of cotton are reported in the vicinity of Yazoo City. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE. 
THE SCHLESWIG WAR. 

A NAVAL engagement between the German and Danish 
war Vessels was fought on the Sd instant off Hel grtand 
The Germans had one hundred and seventy men killed 
and wounded, and the Danes fifty-three wounded and one 
killed. The Danich ships were not injured. The German 
squadron war at Cuxhaven at the latest dates, and th 
Danes had sailed for Norway. It was thought in Vienne 
that the London Conference would arrange a peace, but 
elsewhere no such hope was entertained. The Minicters 








of Justice and Interior in Denmark had resigned, in con- 
sequence of the King having egreed to « surper n of the 
blockade. The fortifications of Fredericia were leveled by 
the Allies. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE MAST. 

Tt was enild that Russia had concentrated on etmy of 
sixty thousand men at the mouth of the Danube, that Aus 
tria had sent twenty-five thouxand mer to the frontier of 
Servia, and that the Turkich army in the Roomelia wae 
to be increased {o one hundred and fifty thousand. 


vs. 


jen touched at Mav'eira 


MISCELLANK( 
The Emperor and Emprees of Mex 


on the 20th of April, and eailed the same day tor Vere 
Cruz. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WADSWORTH FIGHTING IN THE WILDERNESS.— 
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GENERAL GRANT’S CAMPAIGN. 


We give on page 356 a striking sketch of the 
engagement of General Wapswortn'’s Division of 
the Army of the Potomac in the Wilderness near 
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[See next Pace.) 


Chancellorsville, showing where the lamented 
Wapswortu fell at the head of his command 
The sketch gives a good idea of the almost impen- 
etrable nature of the Wilderness, and of the disad- 
vantages under which our soldiers fought. 
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APING FROM THE FIRES IN THE WILDERNESS. 
On this page we give an illustratior presenting phant General Sepowicx at t time was stand- 
the place where SepGwick was killed. Genera ing at the 
SEDGWICK was shot by a sharp-shooter, of whor Wea vive a G HAN 
the General a moment before remarked t in of oo« Wr ] ‘ the 
cer, ‘* That fellow, at that distance un't hit an ele rifle f e* ] tur as 
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OF THE POTOMAC—SCENE OF GENERAL SEDGWICK’S 


DEATH. 


[From a Sxercen py A, R. Wavp.) 
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th rnit Borryin’ them cake tins allers means 
a wed right off too. An’ that makes m« nk 
aunty was fairly under way now. ! knew there 
w be no intermiseion until tea time. 
D'ye know that Squ Jones's nephew had 
come f New York to spend the summer? 
} Wel t heard of it. What nephew?” 
g Farley You remember his mo- 
th | Jones. She married a Far- 
: ley, a t n country some wheres to 
an t 
Al s, | er his mother perfectly. 
Well. tt int for Mrs. Jones.” 
‘ for r you'd better say! Mas- 
ter hand i t gi they tell me, and I 
ld; 
t t { here for his health 
lee Don't be a word of it I see him to 
! Mi in’ he looked well 
+} : . 
gt tt All pink 
and whit Weli, 1} e thi Ef I was a 
gitl | wouldn't s ) with all his airs, The 
atar ana i € phat pause, 
was a #iler i , ly by the } , of 
et 1 k ti * i} re ul y 
i hearing with my ears, quite con. 
nt tect sen 
ni ubject wa Apt have 
a n I 
i teli vou,” began Aunt Hepzie again, sturdily 
better he pretty areful Cit be s is 
mighty onsartain—mighty cnsarta 
peated the words to render them still more impres 
iv ‘All they care for country girls is to kite 
about an’ hev a good time with ‘em here. an’ w} 
they get back to the city they don't think no more 
bout ‘em ‘nt lo about last year’s robins—not a 
wl more I her sent a shot 
ack ¢ ’ tacies at 
ny tak r 
Phank ty. I I ' } tw 
Pj and white pe. pi t t ¥ 
i know,” I said 
ent t out of the city there was a rend old pla e 


with bay-windows and balconies, fountains and 
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avs Anows, i & 108 
g st I Ke m 
the firat In fact we were in love: I use t i 
expression under protest, because it's the briefest 


way of putting It. 


You kn 


who, for s 


w there is a class of our country people 


ther, mical toward 





e reason or « are ix 
their city brethren. Y¢ easily imagine that 
my Aunt Hepzie was one of these. It was a few 
lavs after her tea-drinking at our house that she 
us bustling about one bright morning in her t 





a can 








kitchen, and that kitchen, by-the-by, you sh 

Bre From silver spoon down to brass kettle, ev- 
ery thing shines. It would be a work of superero- 
gat to Introduce mirrors into that house, when 


one may see one’s face But, as I 
said, Aunt Hepzie was in the kitchen when she 
a ‘‘skrimping noise,” as she reported to 
b a vigor of diction peculiarly her 
own, and turning, she was aware of a figure stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“ Mrs. Sinclair, I thin 
a bow. 

“Yes, that is my name,” 
concise than suay e. “What did he want to come 
to the back door for?” she thought 

And mine is Farley,” said the young man; “I 
think you used to know my mother, Mrs. Sinclair ; 
and I} ope yi all 
times for old 

I'd be very glad to see you, I'm sure,” said 
aunty, a little less stiffiy—the chivalrous bearing 
of the visitor was not lost upon the hi 

‘*My aunt sent over this basket of roots from her 
garden. Perhaps 3 i 
for you in y¢ 


every thing. 





hear me 








.” said the stranger, with 


replied auntie, more 





let me come and see you some- 


acquaintance’s sake.” 


yetess, 





) set then 


r border,” he said 

















Oh, I'n 
in and sit d 

And the v ging 
his br i-br ta 
tossing | k his ris. a t seizing nt 

zing cat 

** Wake up here, puss r friends S 
said, holding the ast ruped at arms- 
length by the nape of hereneck. ‘And, by-the- 
by, Mrs. Sinclair, how is your dog Beppo? I heard 
that some rascallion had broken the old fellow’s leg 
for } 

Yes, indeed!" said Aunt He e, and she went 

Y to detail the a a her favorite. . 

What the heel was to Ac s, what the joint of 
the harness was tot Isra i he "4 and 
at were to my good aunt. his bow, drawn at a 
venture, had sent its shaft to the vulnerable point 
und by the time Beppo’s leg had been bandaged by 
th isitor Au : had d 





t Hepzie’s a 








Won't ve sit dowr bit linner 
with a l woman ?” she el they came 
I to the kitchen 

I ilw f Il let r privately, Mrs 
Sinclair and his face assumed a confidential ex- 
pression—‘‘I hoped you'd ask me, because I've 
heard everywhere of your wonderful butter, and | 
wa taste it 

Oh, bless your soul, my butter ain't nothin’ to 
brag of When you go home though, you remind 


me an’ I'll send ‘long a ball on't to Miss Jones. 
Your aunt she’s allers talkin’ about my butter.” 

And so Aunt Hepzie, fairly conquered by good- 
nature, laid down her arms, and was no more to be 
ranked among belligerent powers. And so, I sup- 
pose, she forgot her ‘“‘warning,” but not so I. 
There was not one of all those summer afternoons 
when Philip and I sat reading together on the 
porch, not an hour of all those remembered hours 
when we went floating down the river, when I for 
one moment forgot. Neither did I forget my mo- 
ther’s story of her beautiful young sister: “ Lucy, 
aged eighteen,” the head-stone said, whose heart a 
noble lover had held and treasured, until, one day, 
there came a gay suitor from the city and stole the 
prize, and afterward trampled upon it. I remem- 
bered it all, and I said to myself many times in the 
day that it was only for a little while—only for 
those summer days, and then I was sure things 
could easily be made to fall back into the old line 
again. 

It was May when Aunt Hepzie came to tea. It 
was September when Philip and I stood, one even- 
ing, upon the porch. The woodbine was crimson, 
and away down the west the day was burning it- 
self out behind golden bars. We had been riding 
up on the hills to see the sun set. 

‘* Good-night," I said, my hand upon the latch 
of the door. 

‘Stop a moment, Lou!” 

And I turned, startled a little at the quick, per- 
emptory tone. 

‘Your servant, Sir,” and I made a mock obei- 
sance. 


Philip stood pulling the leaves from the vine, and 





wers. That was the Farley 7 Up on the | 
hill there was a brov se with low roof end 
vine-covered porch. That was our house. Philip 
| Farley's father owt i ships on sea and blocks on 
shore. Mine had gone to sleep years ag ler the 
Iden-rod up in the church- 








his face was very white. I think mine was white 
he said 

D i know I'm going back to-morrow, Lou ?’ 

Ka er Of course I knew. but I bad 
i ny right hand that nicht 

iH ck New York, and God knows 
wh re then—into the army, perhaps,” speaking 
yuick] 


Well, it has been a very pleasant summer,” | 





WEEKLY. 





— 








said, careless!s And then no one spoke, | 

La | 
and it was very still, only I could hear the rushing | 
of the brook the glen. 


Is that all you have to say to me before I go, 
Lou?” he asked. 

I never 
ant. Of course I wish + 
I replie ly. “I don 
thing more to say.” 

“Well, I have, then. to say to you.” 
pulled a handful of crim 
a shower of flame, upon my black hat 
a must know it—I love you. 
by for long. You must t 
e back and claim my wife.” 


bid my friends good-by. It isn't pleas- 
1 a delightful journey,” 


t recollect that I've any 





, CO 


And he 
flung them, 
‘Lou! 
I will not bid you 
1 me when I am 


son leaves, and 








“tO rank is good, and gold is fair, 
And rich and poor mate ill,’” 





ummed from a ballad we had read that very 


Lou, how provoking you are! But why don't 





wen oo ont 
ig i? 
Bat love has never known a law 
Beyond his own eweet will.’” 
Because mine is 


mmon-sense, and yours is 





poetry The latter i 


lay worl 





fortunately, is coin cur 





And do common-sense and poetry never go to- 
gether, I wond: jut seriously, Lou, you must 
Philip, this is foll You will 
row Besides, begging vour 
f the citv lover and the rustix 

J t 


stale. it you please welll not 





er again at my ¢€ 





xpens 
(pense 


ou und he spoke sternly this time, 
much for aman tobear. Can't you be 
in earnest ? 
I am in earnest.” 
“ Tell me, then,” and he took nearer me, 
speaking fiercely. His black figure shut out all the 


‘Tell me, child, do you love me?” 


a ster 


glowing sky. 
He stood still an instant, then his hand touched 

















mine, and then I was straining my eyes through 
the darkness where he was disappearing among the 
trees. I went in and closed the door behind me. 
I had done my duty, I thought. 
And next morning, of all ths 
mer there remained only a handf ve 
broken off, and drying upon the floor of the porch 
And 1? Of course I was very 1 ; 
never stopped t etimes } 
my little stars looking at i 
through the « lormer window. Daytimes there 
were gs € g keep off though 


¢ the 


ear train. Some- 
thing hard ca i my throat. I thought, ‘‘ He 
sg und he was more to me than all the world.” | 
I Isn't it nearly time to begin house-clean- 





ing of that last night. It’s past the 


and mother threw a search- 








g glance across to my face. ~*~‘ Saul among the 
prophets,” her tenance said. I had never been 
table—the contrary rather. I cared more for 


woks . 
‘Then why not begin to-day ?” I asked, adding 

enthusiastically, ‘‘I like house-cleaning ! 

Mother looked in more than in- 

-dulous looked Aunt Hepzie when she came in, 


redulous, and 
irs afterward, and found the parlor carpet 
p, the books down, and half the chairs inverted, 
i-like legs bristling at each other in the 
most belligerent manner. 

Mercy to me, Loizy, ef*you ain't a cleanin’ 
se!" and aunty raised both hands in consterna- 


their swor 








h 
tion. 

“ Certainly ; and why not, aunty?” 

‘““Why not, indeed! Pretty time for you to be 
askin’ that question ; but better late 'n no time.” 

My want of domesticity had been a great trial to 
my affectionate kin, and to none a greater than to 
Aunt Hepzie. 

‘"Spose you knew ‘t Philip Farley had gone off 
this morning ?” and aunty excavated a seat for her- 
self among the books in the great chair. 

**1 knew he was intending to go soon,” I replied, 
unconcernedly, as 1 mounted a table and began 
taking down curtains. - 

“Yes, he’s gone. He come over to bid me good- 
by, an’ I do declare 't I reely pitied the fellow; he 
acted so sorter down in the mouth. Somethin’ gone 
wrong now, I tell you. He stood there on my 
doorstone, an’ sez I to him, ‘I hope you'll be here 
again next summer, Mr. Philip;’ and he said,‘ I don’t 
know when I shall ever come again, Aunt Hepzie.’” 
Then I laughed, an’ told him most likely he wouldn't 
never want to come and see us. ‘ You'll forget all 
about us when you get along with your grand city 
folks,’ sez 1; an’ to my dyin’ day I shall remember 
how he looked when he said, ‘ We don't forget so 
easily, my good friend; but I wish to Heaven I 
could forget the last three months, although they 
have been the happiest of my life.’ An’ then he 
never said another word, only he shook hands with 
me and went out o’ the yard; and if you can b'leve 
it, I just sat down an‘ cried. I did hate to hev him 
go; ipper round ‘mong our folks this 
summer. urt, Loizy ! what hev ye done? 
Smashed yer fingers alltonothin’? Can't ye handle 
a hammer better ‘n that, child?” ‘ 

** Never mind, it’s nothing,” I said. 
ed my finger, and the blood was streaming, 
pain was a relief. 
bind up the wound. 








he’s ben so cl 


Lawful he 





I had crush- 
The 


I sat down, in medias res, to 


“That's right, dear; do it straight up in the 
blood. Better 'n any salve that is to cure a hurt,” 
said Aunt Hepzie. 

* Thank you, at 
was more than a f 


nty ; 





I'll try your recipe.” It 
nger wound that I bound up in 





its own fresh blood that morning. 

Where's your 1 er? 

In the garde I think. 

‘Well, I've broucht her over a bundle « vale. | 
rian. She was tellin’ on me that she was troubled 


pale your mother’s ben a gettin’ lately ?” 
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No; I hadn't noticed.” And I cursed my hi, i. 
ness when I saw upon her face that night the a 
look which, years before, my father’s had worn, 

That winter she died. It was New-Year’s ome m 
ing when, all along the country side, women ate “ 
out upon their door-steps, silent, listening, cou, 
ing, while the bell tolled the years of my mother’s 
life. During the storm and the darkness of th 
winter night her spirit had gone out and up, and 
heavens had received her out of my sight. I was 
alone. A few weeks, and my solitary, aimless lira 
became intolerable. Small as I am. | am str: ' 2s 
of bedy and iron of nerve. You know there are 
places where such women are needed to-day 
a month I was a hospital nurse, 

Not one of your city hospitals was it: but « 
large building, with windows looking every way. 
with plenty of God's blue heaven above, and plenty 
of his fresh air wafted through it—a place to sleep, 
to rest, to grow strong, and, if God so willed, 
die in. 

A September day was nearing its close. Gold- 
en lights and violet shadows flecked the Virginia 
hills. How calm and still it was over there toward 
the sunset! and vet, just beyond those hills, yester- 
day, a fierce battle had raged. All day k z those 
weary hospital trains had brought us loads of wound- 
ed and dying; but now, with the twilight, came 


8 


t- 


at 


, and in 


a 
peaceful hush through all the wards. I stood stil] 
a moment by an open window. Those moments 


of rest were rare enough now. It was just a vear 
that night since Philip went away. Did he re- 
member? I wondered. I couldn't help this » 
der sometimes, though I had tried to pat it all by 

“This way a moment, Miss Sinclair, if y: 
not busy!” ' ; 


‘re 
It was Dr. Mills who spe ke. I 
want a steady hand,” he continued, as I followed 
him down the room. “‘ A bad case, very bad case! 
A young Captain, wounded yesterday, busy al! 4 
giving orders about his men, and now there must | 
an amputation ;” and we went on. 

“What is it, Freddie?” A little brown-hair 
drummer-boy put out his hand as I passed his cot. 

“Are you too tired to write to my mother to- 
night, please?” . 

‘*No, my boy, I'll come back in half an 
an@ the next instant I stood by the side of 
patient. The assistant-surgeon was there. ‘‘ ( 
roform?” he asked No,” said Dr. Mills; and 
then to me, “ Are you strong enough to hold this 


hour 
the 





arm? ‘The other is to be take 
I took my place, bracing against the wall. It 


yi 
was a slender hand, with 


fingers straight and round 





I glanced toward the face: a handkerchief was 
thrown over it, the impulse of a brave man. in his 
agony, to conceal the writhings of pain. 

‘Take charge of this for a few days, will you?” 


and I started slightly as Dr. Mills handed me a 


pocket-photograph case. It was like the one Philip 
used to carry, and, as I took it, one red-leaf fluttered 
to the floor 





** Are we all ready?” asked Dr. Mills, and that 
instant a little red gleam from the f 


open sleeve 
the wour nt a sudden sickness all 


ed man 





ne 





ver 


“* Wait a moment, please,” I begzed. 
My 
it. for 


own coral 
th 


bracelet! There was no mistaking 


ket was of curious 








rin} arving, and quaint 
a heathenish-looking thing,” mother al- 
ways said—brought from abroad by a sea-faring rel- 
ative. 


aesign ; 


I had lost it more than a year before in one 
of my boat-rides with Philip Farley. 
was at the bottom of the river; I Lad never thought 
to find it here. I kmew then whose hand I was 
holding through that fearful struggle ; knew more, 
that, through those weary months, while I had been 
trying to forget, he, during all the turmoil and tu- 
mult of a soldier's life, had never forgotten. 

Half an hour afterward I went back to my little 
drummer-boy. ‘Why, Miss Sinclair,” he said, 
‘*‘how handsome you've grown! What makes 
you look so happy ?” 

‘I've found my best friend, Freddie!” I said. 
The letter to his mother was a cheerful one that 
night. 

You know the rest; how, as soon as Philip was 
strong enough, we came home—a pleasant home to 
come to, wasn't it? But there's the tea-bell, and 
there's Philip coming up the walk. Oh, one thing 
more! Wo you know Aunt Hepzie is coming to 
pay us a visit next month—coming to see the re- 
sults of her ‘ warning,” I suppose! 


I supposed it 





Iw rront or DatTon, Gronea, 
Bay 12, 1864. 


TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Gop never leaveth utterly 
The world that He hath rounded; 
All human stress is by the sea . 
Of His dear pity bounded. 
Upon no Israel, to its ill, 
The grip of Pharoah closes, 
Beyond the liberating skill 
Of some anointed Moses. 


Beside us in all utmost straits 
Walk the delivering angels, 

And on the wings of our black hates 
Ride His supreme evangels. 

In riotous glut of wrongs abhorred 
A people's shame increases, 

When lo! some prophet draws his sword 
And cleaves the lie in pieces. 


O leader of our sacred cause, 

Twin sharer in our sadness, 
Defender of the trampled laws 
perjured fe 


ress of mortal 


lon’s madness— 


strife, 


we 





ariness i weeping, 


Our hearts thank God our country’s life 
Is in thine honest keeping! 




















he same 
rorn. 

8 morn 
PN stood 


» Count. 








ing 
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So blithe amid the cares of state, 
So calm ‘mid howling faction, 
Clear-souled to hasten or to wait, 

As fits the largest action; 
With joyance like a little child’s 
Along thy grave moods straying, 
And breezes as from heather wilds 
In every cheery saying. 


God bless the reverent lips that spake 
The one grand worp whose thunder 
Thrilled all the gladdened heavens, and braké 
Our damped chains asunder! 
God bless the patient hand that traced 
The golden, glorious pages 
Whereby our lost crowns are replaced 
For immemorial ages! 


We follow where thou leadest; for 
Beyond the tribulation 
That drapes these dreadful years of war 
We see a newer Nation, 
Through balmy days of greatening power 
And nights of calm ascension, 
Expand into the perfect flower 
Of God's divine intention. 
RicwarpD Rear, 
58th Illinois Infantry. 
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A LEGEND OF LEAP YEAR. 


“Harry! Harry! 

Through the bounding pulses of the delicious 
waltz that filled the air, horn and viol, and mellow 
ophicleide, Meta Beck's little voice reached Major 
Keith's ear. He skillfully whirled his partner into 
a seat, said a word or two of excuse, and worked his 
way through billows of crépe and tarlatan to the 
fair-haired damsel who was beckoning him into the 
secluded shadow of a curtained bay-window. 

“What is it, Meta?” 

“Stoop down, Harry!” said Meta Beck, in a 
mysteriogs whisper; “‘ I've something very particu- 
lar to tell you.” 

“Oh, you have,” said Harry, meaningly. It’s 
Leap Year, Miss Beck, and if you have any proposi- 
tions to make I shall most assuredly say ‘ Yes,’” 

!” said Meta, coloring j just enough to 
look prettier than ever. “‘I wish you would be 
serious for just half a minute, Harry!” 

‘Well, I am serious,” laughed the young man, 
leaning up against the window, so that his gold 
army buttons were just on a level with Meta’s blue 
eyes; ‘* Now what is your unfathomable mystery ?” 

‘ There's to be a surprise party to-morrow even- 


** Nonsense ! 


ing! 
* Where ?” 
‘At your rooms in the Hotel 
Major Keith elevated his eyebrows deprecatingly. 
* But, Met ta, how on earth am I to entertain forty 


young people in bachelor quarters ?” 

‘ That is for you to decide, Sir,” said Meta, laugh- 
ing mischievously at his evident perplexity. ‘* The 
girls are all so delighted at the prospect of taking 
you by surprise, and the gentlemen declare it will 
be capital fun!” 

‘I'm much obliged to ‘em,” said Harry, dryly. 

‘*But mind!” said Meta, holding up a warning 
finger, ‘‘ you're never to tell that I gave you a hint 
of their intentions.” 

‘1 won't, Meta, upon my word— you are the 
sweetest little friend in.the world, and I don't know 
what I should do without your kind offices,” said 
Keith, fervently. 

But through all the melodious tumult of the band, 
and all the merry confusion that filled the ball-room, 
Harry Keith kept pondering on the intended ‘‘ raid” 
of the morrow’s night. 

The fire was burning brightly in the grate the 
next morning, for Mr. Job Keith liked a salamander 
sort of atmosphere, even though the May sun was 
wooing late violets into bloom in country meadow 
slopes, and the thermometer laughed at fires—and 
Mr. Job’s newspaper was airing in its red glimmer, 
to say nothing of Mr. Job's breakfast — broiled 
chickens, fresh-laid eggs, and coffee, whose delicious 
fragrance was enough to waft an epicure into the 
seventh heaven of gastronomic delight—upon the 
table, and his velvet slippers set mathematically 
straight in the left-hand corner of the rug. 

After these details is it necessary to state that 
Mr. Job Keith was an old bachelor? 

* Parlor, dressing-rooms, two bedrooms,” quoth 
Harry, viewing the apartments critically as he stood 
at the window whistling softly in inward perplex- 
ity. ‘I might do pretty tolerably well if it wasn't 

for Uncle Job. Uncle Job don't approve of pretty 
girls, Champagne, or boned turkey—he will spoil 
the fun completely! Uncle Job must be got rid of !” 

Harry enunciated this murderous sentiment with 
a sort of cold-blooded despair, adding, ‘‘ And how 
he’s to be got rid of I don't know.” 

The words were yet on his lips when the door 
opened, and in walked the identical Uncle Job—a 
pursy little man of about forty, with a shining bald 
head and round-orbed spectacles. 

‘I'm late this morning, Harry—I know I'm 
late,” he began, stirring the fire; “but I didn't 
sleep two hours last night. That confounded cham- 
bermaid put the flannel blanket over the chintz 
comforter instead of under it, and I’m quite sure 
she has taken at least two aunces of feathers out of 
the pillow!” 

‘ Indeed!” said Harry, absently 

Fact,” said Job Keith, measuring twenty-two 
grains of granulated sugar into his cup. “Give me 
an egg, Harry—that is, if they're fit to eat. Thank 
you, my boy. Now for the newspaper.” 

Uncle Job,” said Harry, suddenly. 

Eh? what is it?” ; 

‘There's a party of girls coming here to-night.’ 

Uncle Job dropped the spectacles into the cream- 
Jug. 


“Girls! what for?” 

‘To see you, I suppose. 

‘Tosee me? / don't want 'em—why can't they 
stay at home peaceably? Girls, indeed !—when the 
sight of a curl-paper gives me the dyspepsia? What 
does this mean, Harry?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Harry, chipping an 
egg-shell deftly with the end of his fork—‘un- 
less—” 

‘*Unless what? Speak out, boy!” cried Uncle 
Job, melodramatically, the cold drops oozing out 
of every pore on his forehead, ‘“‘ They want me to 


subscribe to some rigmarole fair, or church, or char 
itable institution, I suppose 7 

‘Ah, uncle,” sighed Harry, mysterious!; I 
wish that was the worst of it! 

‘What do you mean? 

“Oh, nothing—only you must remember that 
this is Leap Year.” 

Job Keith sat staring at his nephew, his face 
alternately changing from dull crimson to pale yel 
low. 

“ Harry,” he e) 
use of laws if a mat 
I'll appeal to a police magistrate—I'll call in the 
military !” 

‘I suppose you might swear ‘em over to keep 


ulated, solemnly, “ what's the 


18 to ln persecute 1 in this way 





the peace,” said Harry, ‘‘ but it wouldn't look very 
dignified—people would be apt.to laugh at you 
wouldn't they ? 

‘Harry, where’s my valise ?” said the old gen- 
tleman, jumping briskly up Ill take the ten 
o'clock train up to Philo’s You don't suppose 
they'll follow me clear up into Westchester C 

Oh no, of course not,” said Harry, inwardl 
chuckling at the brilliant success of his plan I 
must say I thimk you've hit on the best arrange- 
ment that = be ule! 

Unde Job began to toas his effects indiscriminate- 
ly into a a valise, consulting the clock nervous- 
ly from time to time 

Hallo! who's that?” he cried, as a little knock 
came to the door 

‘Don’t know,” said Harry ; ‘* but I should think 
from the sound that it’s the pretty widow who oc- 
cupies the suit of rooms across the hall come to 
borrow our newspaper. 

** Widow !” shouted Uncle Job, ‘‘a widow come 


afterme! Harry Keith, don'tletherin. Double 
lock that door immediately, Sir. A widow! How 
do | know what her intentions may be? Confound 
Leap Year, I wish it came once in forty years in 


stead of once in four! 

The knocking was redoubled, greatly to Jot 
consternation. 

“Harry!” he whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘ that widow 
will knock the panels in if you don’t open the door. 
Good-by, my boy, don't let the woman get the bet- 
ter of you—I'm off! 

And Uncle Job darted down the back stairs, his 
hat perched one-sidedly upon his head, and the valise 
under his arm, as Harry opened the door to a very 
diminutive boy, who brought no more threatening 
locument than the gas-bill 





It was nearly noon when the train ste ed int 
the quiet little station Phorneydale—nea 

a brilliant May day, the sky above bluer than tl 
violets along the brooks, and the air full of et 


gusts from the apple-blossoms in every gn led old 
orchard. And as Job Keith walked hurriedly up 
the shadowy winding lane that led to a low-eaved 
cream-colored farm-house, wherein dwelt his brothe: 
Philo, he congratulated himself on having at last 
reached a bourne of sweet and peaceful rest 


‘Not a woman in sight,” said Job Keith, lear 


against an angle of the fence where a cluster « 

cious wild honey-suckle shook its pink chalic f 
spice against his flushed cheek, and wiping | et 
brow with a silk pocket-handkerchief, as he ted 
his valise from one hand to the other. ‘‘ And what 
a blessing that is, to be sure! What a fortuna 
thing it is that Philo’s seven boys aren't seven 
girls !” 


The old farm-house lay before him, half hidden 
in the leafy luxuriance of giant cherry-treea, its 
porch roof streaked with velvet moss, and rows of 
bright tin milk-pans glittering in the sunshine at 
the back of the garden—a pretty picture of rural 
quiet and plenty. 

‘I'm sale here, any how,” said Job Keith, walk- 
ing boldly up the path, and pushing open the door 
‘I'll take board with Philo’s folks until the first of 
January next—there’s nothing lik« proper precau 

The syllables died away on Job's tongue as he 
strode into the cozy * kee ping room.” 

The green paper shades were half rolled up, the 
chairs stood primly against the wall, and the floor 
was covered with a gayly-colored home-made rag- 
carpet, while a fat gray kitten lay basking in the 
broad band of sunshine that streamed from under 
the shades and quivered in golden ribbons on the 
floor. 

There was nothing in Mrs. Philo Keith's neat 
‘keeping room” to blanch the cheek and appall the 
heart of her city brother-in-law ; that is, there would 
have been nothing had the apartment been empty. 
But it was not. 

Swaying composedly back and forth in the mo- 
reen-cushioned rocking chair, with a bandbox on 
one side of her and a basket on the other, sat a tall 
and angular female, with keen gray eves and a 
complexion whose consisten y reminded one irre- 
sistibly of boiled parchment, She was attired in 
molasses-colored calico, entirely innocent of at 
thing like crinoline, and a |.onnet bristling all « 
with defiant-looking artificial roses. As Job's ve 
lise dropped from his nerveless hand to the flo 
with a hollow sound, she rose up and confronted 
him. 

‘I've been waitin’ for you this hour 'n a half! 
she said, tartly : 

Waiting for him! Had he steered safely from 
the rocks of Scylla only to be wrecked on Cha 
rybdis? Had he, to fall back on a less crandilo- 
quent simile, jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire 7 

‘There is some mistake, ma’am, I’m sure,” he 
pleaded, in as insinuating a manner as he could 





command. 
































“F 
od 
; — 
Oh no, there ien't,” returned the lads You're { } und } t charred 
- "4 
the gentleman from New York, ain't vou? her 
Job could not deny the soft impeachment V 7 
j 

‘And I'm Mahal Hawkin from ‘cross the rin } 
er. Philo Keith knows me I ‘ , P = > 

lob bowed stiffly He began to think that it th } y branct ‘ 
was useless to fiv the iron decree fate. wl _ ‘ 
Mahala Hawkins, leaning deliberately on a rust? ‘ Naor nia8 , 
otton umbrella pr ceeded to ne her platf ’ | ft ’ } ‘ 

I ain't so young as I was, but I don't I ’ —= that 
that'll make any difference, as long as I'm spry and i | , — 
look sharp arter thing I'd cale'late to be as aa ] 
in’ and economical as possible, and keep an eye to And | j 

ir interests jest the ame as though they wa Philo K t r " eet of 
mine bh , ‘ 

t ole 

Tot : low 1 } , wit? momentary ref f) } 

anh n ¢ a cha with a omentar ‘ fi Year: the herries 

I f at | brair The i ral Mahala glowed r } : ’ 
owever, went o r r " ‘ at 4 Lt ta T } ’ 
l t " h I l t ; l i \ vw 
empha to her remark | again w 

lain't every body I'd mal ffer to!” | Id to lax 

1 Mahala } may ti ~ irself very r at m } 

t te to wot om ” . the Nev i ! 

4 pret ik } | vy ’ 

Mr. Job Keith stared helplessly at the gaunt fe- | Ww { ‘ p 

| 

male before him, but said thing: nm fact he wa the tall Ma 
mentally cogitating whether a man nid be mat It ‘. Ti 
ried epite of himself. j It! } ' , ! 

I'm a first-rate cook, though I say it as shouldn't hed ' . : ‘ 
ay it,” pursued the anjrular femal I can make | what a fooi I l fa i lob Ta 
all sorts o’ pies and fixins, and I'm a great hand to ur i 
ir and keep a gentlema war Ine Ar | | | 
der idea, I can pai n velvet and play the antl S I 
TT 1, when vou get lons e and wan 1 Hlarr ope } ’ 1 
pa in the parlor ft] j } ¢ hie ‘ 

A very business-like list of a plish | ‘ . 1t whatever 
th ht Jol If it wa f uty ul ght trans; 

y and then with tl Ver ell. I —— 
t 1 certa nk I ring Met , ’ 
s v \ 4 } 

Well, what do you say, yes or emanded { — ta 
the redoubtable Mahala Hawkins after a brief pause j 1 A 

You are very kind, I'm sure, faltered poor 
lob, huskily, “ but—lI really don't think it is neces 
s lon" “ee , . , 
ary Id nt me | : HUMORS O} THE DAY. 

What! ejaculated Mahala, fiercely gra ping 
the umbrella round its middle ain't going to , Wurm » f " bont he | i by vages 
take me vee . 

‘No, I am not,” said Job Keith, driven frant Mere J 5 tetes et Oe tne 4. 
by this series of assaults Nothing of the kind, fas) 1 talk t . i «= with hes I beg 
my good woman, I assure you.” I ' .' | ‘ j Have 

kite . ; A : 

Very well,” said Mahala, jerking up the word li + ~ a Monday 
from somewhere in the pit of her tomach, and ast Ie to > t that ’ lay I n 
tooping to recover the bandbox and basket, ** rv | Nob t t Wed fny | bakes 
: to be t that I 1 ‘up ' 
well, Mister, | guess you'll find you can go farther . . : “ : = § . ; - 

ind fare worse Just as vou ple ane ust exact] ee to tl Nbwet " — ‘ that da 
only this I I wouldn’t go to live at your atur I wt j hens . 
house not for no consideration von « ld offer. v : ' ; y r ‘ Sunday { har 

m 
mean, good-for-nothin’ stuck up = 
And Mahala Hawkins and ber adjectives va t a . bet wee ? that ne 
ished out of the room together, while Job Ke uv h St and the ¢ t a? 7 , 
. : Y the other 4 c 
put his two hands in his pockets ar 1 dismally me _ 
tated whether he had better escape this system of ue A uP y Re sires © a Wor I 
persecuti by drowning himself the quiet river E.pracy BR A wife w 1 be awial att 
wl e blue tides gleamed throu th ista ilder tionate, art fintiie, accor plished, bewutifu eu iy 
: be ent t , » candid, eheerfil, complai 
r by Trying some one woman tk tain prot ant. che ble. civi ¢ durif sified. elerant 
rest of tl x ? ag, Mithful. fond, faniaess, f 
, ’ ‘ ' red, hat 
' ‘ 
| ‘ 
e th ‘ - 

! ‘ t ‘ ‘ , 
li Il apy rother t \ | era } , ter } 
rouse | rom the deep reverie i hich he had | obedient ty, pleasing, able, t 

, eous, socia brat ‘ le, temmpernte 
‘ n a f me When | meet with a n 
Look here, Philo uid Job, in : whi * these rejulsites I w rey 
per Do vou see that woman in the big bonnet —_— 
1 basket, a bandbox, and a cotton un Mm kv An able p t haa writs that 
- ne.fiftth of the humar ty posed I “ 
rella I re she i the little bridge now ‘ oe ten thas ¢ » Miele ac e wa 
r the will ’ 
See | why shouldn't 1? There ain't 1 mag 
s ; Mahal . An ad ’ f Napoleon wae ! it uy that that 
‘ he matter w t l la vy Tay . a friend ¢ rihaidi and his cause. and 
| ' that } he ke tl I ‘of Italy ft me yoare part, 
That ¥ nan. | ilo. ha rt en? } k tha te >, Tie Age tak the part— 7 part, por « lenct 
I shall r get the better « never! t vital and dear to the Itallane —and he’s kept it toot 
- 
I . tared , I - Ma r! The « fidence reporad 
She wants me to marry her, Philo, and I de I ‘ t lent Lincein wae hap 
clined leclined positively j trated by a t aneerdoto related recent 
, ie } he F ‘ fat ' 
Philo burst into a broad laug! ; . ' - - ave at ; 
- “ 1 n ’ t " al ; ' 
Now look here, Job, there's no use chaffin’ me | ¢, en. present milit t v ir, your —_ 
if I do live up in the back-woods! Mahaly Haw tion vey ’ ‘ ‘ont the automat 
kins wouldn't marry the Prince o’ Wales himself | * ished the world 
by ite #k tha Af \ le the automaton 
I guess you're mistaken, aint 5 m Bruve! : . ted pl wha, to fle mreat 
“No, Philo, no, a mistake m poseible She hagt ' by the machine At the end of 
told me she had been waiting bere for ‘ he d the ‘ the layer ignificant polnting hie 
: i ¢ ott " ‘ ed ina very decided tone, 
manded in a most uncompron r mat r whether : and this, & wt the secret 
I was not the gentleman from N York ; 
Oh. now I begin to see through tl f — 
A ‘ Vha \ 
roared Philo, stamping on the floor h delight. | \ - I y What.” t 
’ ue | ‘ ' ; 

She come here to engage out as! ekeeper t = 
Aleck Darwin, who's jest bought a farm on the hill, ER PAPERS 
and he was to meet her here this 1 in Good I t ia : stion—the paper of 
Jerusalem! if you and she hain't made a prett 

! ‘ ~ in rT 

as oO ‘ lob. what ever put it in 1 pep 
mess on't. Why, , wha ; te et fine J paper of nee 
head she wanted to marry you ‘ 

Like a flash of lightning the real truth shot Ruled paper—the French pres 
throuch Job Keitl mind Miss Mahala ha The paper that le full of row The paper of p 

Ss me . Spiritualiet’s paper Worappin mper 
verv naturally, mistaken him for somebody el Paper tustrated with cute—Editorial exchange 
there had been a series of mistakes all round hie Drawing paver—The dentist's biil 
looked up, crim on and crest-fallen A taking paper—-The sheriffs warrant 

- -_ 
Philo. I’ve been a fool; but it wasn't my fault 
’ Why doe the Fmperor Nap n'a position toward the 

If vou had been half as much persecuted by the French Press pr to be no « . Heeca 
women as I have, you'd be suspicious of every one | js a muszie-man 
that came near you jut there’s one favor I have — . 

“ 11 fe! Soorem any Sas AKLANA iv’ye ten ¥ a 
to ask of vou don t te ¥ wile neck handkerchief . 6 Mest Shakapeare’« 

A ed gigglir i on inkn lirection plays Hleot t ’ { : Va then 
struc m Jot ear as he ceased speaking Philo iil just tell A 

slays bec 
opened the door with a quiet grin and d lowe “sg I ” . = 
Philo and a plump, pretty womar of thirts A Fanny } hed 
so. bot tasic { concealed mirth ‘ knoe I t 
, " ‘ 
Why, it’s Eunice Carver stammered Job | . e ; —- 
. a 
Yes—it was Eunice Carver—the very one of all | 
others whom he would least wish to be the witness | - r 
f ; ' a 
of hi liscomfiture the Eunice Carver who had a} , H . : . ‘ ‘ 
ra 
flirted with | ut eighteen, and had poute : . with ot killed ‘ ‘ ro 
prett | whet people accused her of being inc! . . 
Keit! weet-heart”—and Eunice Carver still. sage. ‘ 
But her eves were bright as blee diamonds y« Tlow moe , . " 
f 
and there were flashes of rosy bloom on her 4 
cheeks that reminded Job not unpleasar tly of the > 
4 1 . ~ lene 
i tin : are « thet her 
So Job, emboldened by the emergency, avail tha 
, ow is ¢ 
himself of the only apparent method of checking a 
r " " . . a t ’ Not 
the tantalizing giggles; he walked boldly up to What ie the beet tuing to do in « y ‘ 
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I pray you not to repea 


be one Paris for me, 








r to declare, and pokin 








le, non-entamé, pa 




















the Boulevard des Italiens.” 
filthy lanes of the old quarte: 


through the wind 
is it the Rue de la P& 


ircelles, the bourgeo 








lressed as bourgeoise. 


r the compliment, 





ng else by way of pour 
ogoth of a rhinoceros 








was essaving to lunch on his neig 
And they went on again. 


walls, of different 


A recent | dangled by a long wire from the wall, and this | house, though it was bare 


was pres¢ ‘ ] Ls 
. wen Geant » ariel 
the s Lily's trunk alone rer ed, | 
>| 
hman was ordered to wait . 
i if i therm 
the interstices < 
bage grew. up a br 
. y } 
steps i sa 
i green, ¥ » sme 
da so into 








board, and i is s hig polished that 

Lily s : entrance d was very ur 
S . nt s vast chintz-color 
¢, e } j 

< | r T ' t ‘ ‘ - 
£ f 1 : 





























‘ r es 1 nt 
Ss rer sofa fi r - 
— ‘ , la wr bang , 

I 7 ‘ . ows (wl } | 

alt t tot y S saw the form of t 
ha is | ‘ ‘ rh as the t-vard 
I s lad ope 1 the or for her. She 
rriag She was gone. Lilv’s 
' kw She was now left Q 
. 
Al 
a 
CHAPTER XXV 
LA PENSION MARCASSIN 
Tr } was on ¢ undle of the 
lock hut t ‘ her s ndar 
S ss tall and s , } . been 
} y } ‘ ( . + ; 
¢ ur ! , ’ 
nen tiq ‘ ia [ 
ur ed, of ga 
, 
looks y ¢ is 
ut tl remembr c 
Her | , attenuated and long-fingered though 
they w I 1 their symmetr ind were 
: ‘lingly white But they were heartless-look 
ing | s—cruel hands, m 
manual expression can be el 
fets than to g charity 
though they had b bitte 
nh, nots r gra Vas disposed plain 
bar t 1 & rigid tT pojpnt u y 
wi but urd lL Spik' s tl ugh t i beer 
\ of some white metal. She was tall 
very tall, and was drapx ig black silk 
ress, 1 re lik A pi a gown, tall- 
few fol | angular A 
great cr of ad gold s at her neck, 
that was the : he wore yi 
was ch AD ndy he words 3 
t gh a door had been slightly open i 
d ght of cold air let ind tl sed 
I M moiselle M s 
~ ky } V + 
. . } 
gt H . 
L 
st 1 before e, her ntl i t, § con- 
Mader é Marcass Listen to m¢ 
_ 7 j att ‘ 1 
Si 1 t ( ~ 
Lt 1 by A 
P ‘ r. al ‘ 
avlight « ilmos g 
L wi to see ‘ pla , 
varked ] k eyes Mark mv 
Tell 1 ft | 
I did mark the She s frightened 
to « vhat th ht. | y her | st 
8 were gray, hard, ba 1, me 
I am ¥ hoolmistress,” went on Mader 
sel ** You are sent here to be ta nd 
punished if you misconduct yourself. Her 
Vill learn W t discipline is Silen« Lil 
had no m idea of ut ng a word tha { 
A ra gavott or setting t } » Gu 
I first lesson you are t mm must be t 
ly r tongue 
| s is th e tin } that I 


ab 
have u lea l away t in Engl 
W I blushing and falt ng Lily nt 
omen aad of her book-lear 
| Mademois M ussin heard her in « empt 
is sil 
is | As ignorant as a squirrel,” s resumed, 
| when t child had dor . I dare esx 
rom juite as restless and t som Here you 
| Ww be ght as well as tamed. We can not 
| begir soon 
' 
she ga le and 1 afew minutes— passe ] 
hy J . 
| by SOI sely ap} mating t 
| breathless terror vy tap came to the dx 
and aJady, who look« s to garb and demeanor 
Id cross and all, a d ate edition of Mad 


| = ‘ cane into the 
room 
| rhis said ¢ ] Sur r of the estab- 


id tel your duties. In all things 
Woe be to 
Now or 

! on her 


ssed as 





s hand, and 
rhey t sed tl i ‘ond 
s Mademoiselle M 


1 manger Lily x 


inother room, 
assin 8 private salle 


iat all this part of the 
and comfortless, was 
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| . . 

ry « é nd tr ; . 

i “= I 

uding odor of « i st s...for « stones } 
I Sut whe the head 
FOV ze r, and 
v.cronn 

play-ground, 
y more com- 


’ 
the n nt 
ment 4 left 

she ild not « st hers fthe + n that 

had , *} she ha om tted 

n » al s] S r ati for 





There might } heen ¢ girls, between 
e ages of ten fift he st white- 
washed scl l-room thev entered It was a 
rightful looking root S Se] ral whiteness 
sks, a big black stove one from 
wl a blacker } vi siong the ceiling 
ke a s@rpent, and a | k board supported by a 
f “A 1 of elphantine easel 
All se girls looked though they had 
something we much disturbed ig 
t I is In consequence rhe teachers, how 
eT f whom ther were two pres see! l 
to be fa< trary op nd to | 1 that 
they had done nothing, 1 did not mean to do 
y thing, at leasteof what is £ i For 
which reason they cor gided at the 
twenty pupus 
rhe first class,”’ remark ‘ lle Es 
préménil, « to I ss I ed her 
roug! ehe made “t na n 
similar to that which a f t k might 
us ny} or ¢ I x } 








could 1 resist the tempt n, as I sed 
her of y ig s at he aress, ¢ i ng 

n perfect good-1 re, be rst a face 
at her But the quick eye of the head govern- 
ess caught the grimace in transit, and she was 


down on the merry one in a m 
hammer. 


‘Five bad points for Mademoiselle Mary- 

she exclaimed; and then, turning to the 
rit, continued, ‘‘ you are becoming a Roths- 
ld in bad points. Beware of the day of 


reckoning. 
Mademoiselle Marygold 


a governess—whose pre file was so like a hatch- 


a whimper, as 





et, that, when she bent over the girl their 
writing lessons, they were apt to feel backs 
of their necks to make sure that t were safe 


on their shoulders—chalked five crosses against 
the Marygoldian name on the black board. She 
had a tremendous balance of black 
in her disfavor. 


ve second class room,” 


marks al- 
ready 
Th 


said the head gov- 









erness, as they entered another ay tment, some- 
it sma } 1 the fire } } g an it l 
None of the girls ventured t la k ] 
I { . 9 pass 
‘ P At " - . ged 
' ] t el y vw } vy face 
Py ’ : 
the result of her ha rubbed her < enance 
th ts and the carhon ti ' 
with KY s On tf gz 
I gied with the te rs wl hs mi from her 
eves I sy ng lady as n her k sina 
er by the door; and very ur mit able in 
thrat attitude she seemed to be. There was rea- 
_ ] € igh r it is she yas ATIe¢ p on 1 
square wooden ruler, the sharpest edge upward, 
specially provided for the mortif tion of her 
flesh. And ung lady's head 
was decorated nous fool’s cap of 
gray paper, dec ther side by lengthy 


bows or ears of gave the 


he appearance of 





ning 
Again said the head governess, re ling 





} personage with severe dis 


‘Again, Melaine! 
Monthyon, 





rhou goest the wav f 
truly. A pretty Rosiére, n 








f ! She is in penitence,” she con d I 
ng to Lily ** She passes half her time in abject 
egradation.” 

Here a fresh burst of sobs came f a the 
happy Me e, whose face, as it l t be 

mu blacker, became absolutely fairer for e 


nselves on her chee 
led them all together in a muddy neut 
They left this luckless Niobe, 


chool-room 


and went into - 








is e largest of all, ar 1 there were per- 
haps forty pupils in it. But they were all very 
ttle girls—none of them older, and many yor 
ger, than Lil Likewise there were no desks 
in this room, save those which served as rostra 
for the governesses. And the forms on which 


children sat were slightly raised one above 
the other in a kind of amphitheatre 
‘*This is the third class, and you belong to 

*said Mademoiselle Esprémeénil, with a slight 
yawn, as. though tired of officiating as 
of the ceremonies to this very insignificant guest 
“ Mademoiselle Hudault, here is a little one to 
be put sur le banc des petites. Her name is- 
my faith! Madame forgot to tell me her name, 
but you will know it in good time 

This she said in French to the teacher. She 
continued in indifferent English to the child, 

‘* What your name of baptism, eh?” 

** Lily — Lily Floris, ma’am,” 
child, meekty, 

*, ask you for your name 
your name of family, 
Espre meni, shar] ly 
Lilies in the 


it, 
mistress 


answere d the 


of baptism, not 
interposed Mademoiselle 
“There are half 
added to her coad 

in this class That will never 
1d, Madame will find some oth 
tlle n'est pas grar l’ chose—s! 
account—I fancy And she 
nodded to Mademoiselle Hudault, retired, 
leaving Lily trembling in the middle of the class. 





a dc zen 








and 
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Mademoiselle Hudault was not ill-natured, but 
she was overworked. Her eyes could not be ev- 
ery where, consequently the child who was near- 
est her, and on whom he®eyes most frequently 
lighted, had, habitually, rather a bad time of it ; 
she was the scape-goat, and suffered for the sins 
of the rest of the forty. The forty were cer 
tainly enough to try the patience of Mademoi- 
selle, or of any other mortal woman. Some of 
them were always going to sleep, and had to be 
shouted up into wakefulness. Others, who were 
day children, would creep on all fours to the 
corner where the baskets containing their din- 
ners were deposited, abstract hunks of bread, 
bunches of grapes, or morsels of cold charcu- 
terie—generally strong in the porcine element— 
and essay to munch surreptitiously behind their 
books or slates. Then detection followed, and 
there was a disturbance, and the contraband 
provisions were seized, and Mademoiselle Hu- 
dault would threaten to confiscate ‘la totalité,” 
er to put the whole of the class “ en pénitence.” 
Add ‘> this the fact that the majority of the pu- 
pils wao had lessons to get by heart were in the 
habit of repeating their tasks to themselves in a 
mon@tonous drone; that when a band of small 
disciples was called up for “ repetition,” there 
was sure to be a book lost, or a page in an es- 
sential part torn out; that Julie was always 
making complaints against Amanda for pinch- 
ing her, and that the bitter lamentations of Eu 
lalie in consequence of Hortense having crammed 
her left ear full of slate pencil, were well-nigh 
incessant; that the atmosphere of the class-room 
was close almost to stifling point, and the odor 
exceedingly unpleasant ; and that Mademoiselle 
Hudault's sole assistant in teaching and man 
aging the forty girls was a depressed young per- 
son of sixteen, who was a little deaf, and some- 
what lame, and was understood to be maintain- 
ed out of charity by Mademoiselle Marcassin, 
and it may be judged how far the mistress of 
the class was overworked, and that her nightly 
couch was not a bed of roses. 

Mademoiselle Hudault, who spoke no English, 
made signs to Lily to sit at the extremity of the 
form nearest her, and there the child crouched 
in half-listless, half-alarmed quiescence. The 
strange noise confused her, the heavy, drowsy 
smell sickened her. She was very tired and 
shaken by her journey; she had eaten nothing 
since the morning; the class-room began to swim 
round; then all faded into a murky haze, and 
she fell into a trance that was half sleeping and 
half swooning 

She revived to find herself in a little pallet 
bed, in a long, low, hospital-like room, with 
whitewashed walls. On either side, as far as 
the eye could reach, were more pallets, and over 
against her, stretched ia 
tive, a corresponding line of white, ghastly-look 
ing couches, 

There was somebody at her pillow. It was 
the merry young lady with the wavy black hair, 
who had pulled her dress and made a face at 
her, and who had been apostrophized as Mad- 
emoiselle Maryg rid No sooner did Lily open 
her eves than this young lady prow eeded to kiss 
her on both cheeks with great 
ding her (to Lily's delight), in English, lie sti?! 
fora dear, and she wou! l soon be well. 

‘* You're English and I’m English,” quoth the 
merry young lady, who spoke with-extreme ra- 
pidity, as if to make up for lost time, and com 
pensate for the many hours during which she 
was compelled to hold her tongue. ‘‘And Ma- 
dame (that’s Mademoiselle Marcassin), but we 
call her Madame, although she’s never been mar- 
ried, to distinguish her from the rest of the gov- 
ernesses, who are all old frumps, and Mademoi 
selles of cours We're both English; and as 
you can't speak a word of French yet, Madame 
says I’m to take care of you, and tell you things, 
and sit by your side in the third class till you're 
able to get on by yourself. And oh! what fun 
to be in the third class, and I'm going on for 
fifteen, and I shall escape that horrible first 
class, with Mademoiselle Glacon —icicle’s her 
name, and icicle’s her nature—and Ma’mselle 
Espréménil—we call her the hippopotamus— 
bothering us all day long, to say nothing of 
Madame; and when she comes in there's always 
a blow up. And now tell me all about yourself, 
my little darling. I'm seven years older than 
you; but we’re the only two English girls in 
this jail of a place—and it ts a jail, and worse 
than a jail—and we must be great cronies.” 

Here Miss Marygold paused, less, it is to be 
apprehended, for want of matter than for want 
of breath. Lily’s answer had to be given very 
slowly and very feebly, and its tenor was mainly 
confined to an inquiry as to how she came there, 
in broad daylight, and in that bed. 

“You weren't very well, and dozed off like ; 
and you conldn’t understand when Ma’mselle 
Hadault told you to wake up, and that she'd 
box your ears if you didn’t; Madame don't al- 
low it, but Ma’meelle can’t help her temper some- 
times: she’s not such a cross old thing as the 
rs, but she’s always in a hurry, and that 
makes her hasty; and then one of the girls 
reminded Ma'mselle that you couldn't speak 
French, and another said-you were ill, and then 
they threw some wine-and-water (out of one of 
the day-girls’ bottles) over your face, and you 
didn’t wake up; and so, as you couldn't walk, 
you were carried up to this bedroom, which is 
Dormitory Number Three, and the doctor came 
and said you would do very nicely after you had 
hed some sleep and some soup, and I'm to sleep 
next to you; and, upon my word, here comes 
Annette with the soup, and it’s as nasty as ever, 
I do declare !” 

lhe plateful of soup which a bony female 
servant, with a tall white cap, and a vellow silk 
handkerchief crossed over her breast, brought to 
the bedside was certainly not nice. It was very 
hot and thick, but it had a sour smell. 

“*Beans, cabbages, and tallow,” remarked Miss 


interminable perspec- 
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you; 
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Marygold, in contemptuous disparagement 
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of ] am always getting into scrapes. 
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I can't help it 














the potage. ‘That's what we're fed upon at the | I'm merry, and it won't do to be merry her 

Pension Marcassin, with cold boil horse and If . want to get on, you must be grievous I 
vinegar-and-water to make uj You'd better an't be grievous, and I'm continually in troubk 

eat it. N+ eating your soup is called rebellion If it wasn't that I was wanted just now to take 
here }iadame says that Atheists and Voltair care of you, I ought to be in solitary nfinement 
eans alone refuse to eat their sour What, can’ | n bread-and-water for two days, f r having got 
you cat it? Well, it must be swallowed some a hundred bad marks in the course of two years 
how. and to ke p things quict and comfortal rt} el got for pulling your dress just mad Pp 
I'll eat it myself.” ! lred. I'm always in arrear with half a 

The whic h she pre sently proceedell to do, ew n tasks, always in disgrace I'm too big t 
lowing the nauseous ct mpound in great ¢ put en pénitence with the fool’s cap on; but 
not assuredly through greediness, f 5 1 l had up almost every day to Madame's cal 
many wry faces as she ate, but apparently f | tto be s ed out of my wits. I tell you, my 
ful lest some emissary of authority should dis | dear, Madame’s tongue hurts much worse than 
cover her in the act Annette, the gaunt s 1 ruler over your knuckles. Ol I'm a most 
ant, looked on in silence, and seeming | happy Marygold 
disapproval. She was not the cook, cnd ‘ And so she went mbling on, only © de 
knew how very nasty the soup was. Nay, when ghted f a listener who could understand 
Miss Marygold had carefully scraped up the last | the gist of her complaints 
spoonful and returned the plate to her, Annette \ leat she « ler sa wl 
produced from the pocket of her cap apr ser ! Your papa 
two slices of bread, pressed close t ther 1 | l " any thing ab. mv pana re 
an intermediate layer of plum jam. This t vor Lily They « 1 never tell me 
sandwich, st expressed by signs, was to be eater ut him at Mrs. B stle’s I 
by Lily, and. indeed, the child needed | k he must be dead, and heaver I am 
persuasion, for, though her gorge rose at Quite A 
soup, she was half famished with hunger So she was, God help her! 

“ Annette’s a good sort,” went on Miss Mary- And mamma? You must have a man 
gold, when the gaunt servant, with a grin of ma, you Know r perhaps you a nh orphat 
satisfaction at Lily's returning appetite, had de- | There are four girls here who are orphans.” 
parted, ‘‘and never tells tales. We should be ‘*I’m sure I don’t know,” little Lily respond 
half starved if it wasn’t for the bread-and-jam, | ed, shaking her head dubiously Phe la 
for not half of us can eat the nasty messes they who brought me here said she was my mamn 
serve up in the refectory. I think the girls wv it she was unkind to me, and { ned n 
have got money pay her to bring ‘em nice things You oughtn’t to be frightened of y 
and then she’s a kind-hearted soul, and gives | ma 
away out of her profits to the poor ones and tl Oh, I don't « that.” interrupted the 
little ones.” Marygol I to | lreadfully 

lily said that it was very kind of Annette, and ‘* Was she unk 1 
emboldened by the kind merry face of her cor | ‘*No retur l girl mpressing her li; 
panion, ventured to ask if it would soon be tea | as though she had a great deal to say that was 
time ? disagreeable, but was wishful reveal or 

**Tea-time!” echoed Miss Marygold. Bless | much as was absolutely necessary ‘“‘She w 
you, my pet You'll never see any tea her worse than unkind She drank, and was tl 


Why, only princesses and duchesses drink tea in 
Paris Ma’mselle Marcassin has tea once a 
month, when the Abbé Prudhomme comes 
catechise the girls, and prepare them for their 
first communion. Are you a Catholic, d 

I'm not, and Ma’mselle Espréménil says I'm a 
heretic, and Ma’mselle Glacon says that out of 
the pale of the Char 


ir 


h there is no salvat 

the girls tease my life out, because I don't cr 
myself, and don't believe in purgatory l wl 
madame has tea, Annette says she makes it 


boiling orange-flower water, and puts run 

it, and honey, and barley-sugar, and « 

lrops, and ill kinds of nasty ings. Tea Y 
better forget all alx tes We have | milk 
and bread the mornit at eight, and*y 

bles, cheese ul ats tl ga i 
water I mean), at twelve; that's called | | 
fast number two; and at five o’clock— it's just 
half past now, and the clock was striking whe 
Annette brought you the soup—we have tl 
horrible stuff you couldn't eat, or anothe: 
hat’s worse and some meat that’s eithe hait 


half burnt, and putatoes messed 
kinds of funny ways, at 
- he 


raw or 








iat’s all till the next morning r 
Not if Madame knows it 

Miss Marygold paused again for re 
Her lungs replenis ' 


fresh, anc 





ad th a fres Py 
oxygen, she informed Lily (who lay very q 
ly in her bed, soothed though fatigued, and 
a smiling face upturned toward her compa 
that her name was Mary Marygold, for shortnes 
called Polly ; but that the diminutive in quest 


was only made use of in England, and that h 
Mary Marygold being considered tautologi 
and there being many Marie-Jeannes, Mari 
Claudes, Marie-Francoises, and Marie-Louis« 
in the school, she was customarily addressed 
Mary-Gold, as though the one-half were he 
Christian name, and the other her patronyn 

** And a poor neglected Marygold I am 
continued, shaking her wavy hair. * 
was arich man. He had a beautiful large book 
seller's shop at Exeter, down in Devonshire. + 
know; but he failed in business. He wa 
you call bankrupt, though he paid fourteen-ar 
sixpence in the pound. And then we came over 
here: I and pa, and my little brother Joey. At 
Joey died in the cholera year, ever so lot 
And he’s buried in the Fosse Commun 
the poor people's grave at the Montmartre Cem 
etery. 

* All pa’s money was gone,” she went o1 
wiping her eyes. ‘*‘ He got work as a printer in 
the office where they print the English newspa 
per—Galignani's Messenger they call it. But 
he couldn't keep it, through his eyesight being 
so bad. And now he’s a kind of parish clerk 
to an English chapel in the Champs Elysées, 
where you and I will go on Sundays, my dar 
ling ; and he picks up a little by interpreting, an 
showing the museums and places to Englis! 
travelers stopping at the hotels. Poor dear pa, 
he has a hard job to get along! He placed n 
here at school as an articled pupil at three hun 
dred francs a year, and it’s as much as ever | 
can do to pay it; but I learn as much as ever I 
can, and I've been here two years and a half 
and when my time’s out, which will be in an 
other eighteen months, I shall get a situation as 
a governess and help pa, and we shall be very 
happy and comfortable. Dear old pa! I don't 
tell him how badly I'm treated here, for it would 
make him fret, and he'd quarrel with Madame, 
or take me away, and I don’t know half enough 
yet, even to be a nursery governess, and it would 
be a dreadful thing.” 

Again she took breath 

“You ane * 
much as ever I can, : y do certain a 
you a lot of tl ings here, and Madame is awf 
clever. They say that she was a nun, ye 
and broke her vows at the Revolution. 





ag 
ago. 





she 1 


sumed, “T try to learn as 


‘ . 
ana they « 





“a 


‘But I 


hopes to be f 


any thing to be forgiven for 





uin of poor pa. Don't talk any more about her 
d, and pa forgave her, as he, 
Not that my pa’s don 


He's the best of 


poor dear 


rgiven 











men. But we're all sinners, you know, dear 
ilk any more, for I've got two pages of the M 
rale « Action about that st M 
Mont i 1 he Mars s boa 
sa k, and | t ve a ! 
nl heart bef I Tal 
ing care isn't to save 1 r,y 
She turned to a much dog's-eared edition of 
tere g work she had 1 ne t 
uss ty in stu very 5 t i 
‘No papa! No mamma that you're certain 
about!” she repeated, with “a perplexed lool 
Why, my poor dear little innocent darling you 
must be juite aione in the w | , 
‘Indeed | am,” said poor Lily She did not 
I (hildre s m sigh Suspiration is an 
. m} hmet ‘ 
B her ¥ I 
Nev 
~ thre 
f y t i 
ty me | 
er ¥ are t br 
N L : that 
t As yet, sh 
oe " pl 
fession of tuitior She had a dim notion tha 
re ness g w,. Or came at once to mat 
with ik dresses and sour looks 
It seems to 1 remarked the Marygold, 
that there are a great deal too many governess 
5 the rid. I forget how many hundreds of 
I ns of people the geography says there are 
1 the earth; but, as far as I have seen, all th 
old girls seem to he governesses, and all the 
yung girls are being brought up to be govern 
esses Madame turns ‘em out here by the dozen. 
akes. Where the children are to come frot 
that we are all to teach I'm sure J don’t know 
Not much progress was made in the study of 
M. de Montesquieu's transactions with the Mar 


seilles be atman lhe ‘ rl we nt pratt ng ont 


the child, and telling her she must call her Polly 
and that she, Polly, would call her Lily, and that 
they would be as happy as the arrang ments of 
the establishment and the severity of Madam« 
would permit Ami then it grew lusk, and at 
about nine lock, when forty girls came tro 

ing silently to | Dormit¢ y Namber Three, 
Lily fell off into sound and refreshing slumber 


BOYS RUN WILD 


Tue nearest approach to a wild boy. save Mr 
Burnet Taylor, was to be found in Germar after 
the desolating «pirit of Napoleon ba reathed over 
the land The untries ravaged by his armies fell 
into utter misery Children without parents and 
friends, destitute and homeless, were quit 1 i 

Germar Several of them were brought to the 

helter (% { n der Rect xevium at Over 
e, and two of these had fallen more nearly into 
the condition of wild animals, were more nearly 


beast 
unquestionable record. was 
brought in ragged and bleeding. Unable to tell his 
name, he was called Clemens, since he was received 
upon St. Clement's day With a power of speech 
almost as limited as Caspar Hauser's when first 
found. nearly all that he could make intelligible 
from the other side 


others of whom there is 
One of thes 


children, than any 


childrer 


was, that he came of the wa- 
ter He had also a large vocabulary of frightful 
re He } been set to keep a peasant ! 
liad lived wi and been shut up with the 
at night S fed, he used to suck the mil 
sow, and eat with the little pigs When first re 


ceived at Overdyke he had to be kept out of the 
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sala 1 f elf a pig " 
garce “ w all f 
among the y at with hie 
te He : ‘ ’ therly regard f 
wl race of tood then 
+} ‘ a et ie fi 
plea t \ of 
ar £ a l ) . 
nar “ a 1 wae of 4 
int t t t ( ‘ 
and ‘ k 
t . ts ’ 
ton r .  « He @ 
that he held ; , a : 
laut t ( ‘ 
Tt ther w ‘ Owe eas had 
learned to | . aete ‘ 
pr a | 4 about + " ‘ ta 4 lle 
climbed trees f € “ " ay 
and had extraordina { . 
habits To each that \ wear 
ts own. and it is ea hat ¢ ’ a me 
re the nat ed after the 
Sir W um Sl } \ ‘ fo 
ne through t k {f Oude ‘a 
i tofatl said to } ‘ ‘ ‘ 
when r ing ill fours with a « Ww 1 
thre cuba T he 1 een con yg nt 
the river to drink when the ! vas urht The 
\ es, left to the rey numerous among 
{ ivi wt r low t banka of the 
I I ar f preserves, f the 
H I | wolf lood ; 
wit! ! i ‘ e doome the } 
t i : ' 1 ' rfullw f i! pr 
tection tt 1a ! I urrants, ¥ 
I nee ’ ¢ f the wol . 
are said to di " } fter 
\ voung ren ¢ | t roa 
ments upon thet WwW es carry off and eat the 
children, but reject the « uments a » the re 
use, and for the cha of find + these. the . 
grants patronize t “ es rnd re \ ting 
te with then 
Crett re ryphal as it procee t) na 
tive account of the habits of Ives goes to en 
that a be wolf alwavs eats the childre 6 gets. and 
80 does a she wolf, except when «t suckliz in 
that case she rears with her own young the 
baby Now as to th part cular boy whom 8 
William Sleeman found at Sultanpoor, and w wae 
said t sen thes . » etiam uate “ 
with the f at ’ 
W 
‘ ‘ " ‘ ' 
r j . ' N 
, ran at . 
e the He 2 ‘ 
I ls as f awe j , 
te “hal | ‘ ; 
t to ¢ tain a ‘ 
| Infante . 
+) wied . 
re. a te ver 
raw me * ® lle 
‘ i i i a if 
k ¥ } ira iw 
| eat h and tones H ted 
; } } ’ T 
ave t } re it ' " 
t t 1 . wa f puls 
‘ t } erring 
ha f “ } . . dog 
t t ’ was 
‘ the v F 
{ ! ‘ ‘ : whatev ‘ 
l I i wa ™ 
! ' f the wolf att e or te 
1, live b 1 nel yrnifving 
\ te } a few v } Y } 1x te 
it Y wnt k t a 
few t ‘ . . ’ ’ " 
: i La r wa 
‘ t These few words spoken 
lea r ¢ tur { id 
} 
Ay ‘ sir W » | i 
} . . . +} =. 
» ott " . t . 
(} " Ss was caugl 
be ' walt 
md r : k, as well bw the 
i i ' s of the wol tect] 
had n to take bi and 
uT | ! his boy w alin t 
tt Sir W. Slee ans vieit He } : 
. o < " kne« and elbows were har 
ened witl all fours He f wed h 
ther about what he could get, but at ht he 
y 1 ma ff nigehe lie a k 
meat ked The villa ; threw 
him. a he ate then When a bul ' 
s ski take ff, he we 1 ‘ i 
agre dog 
The wmproved fact, in the case of both these i 
who had been outeastse in the wood he 
wolf-nursing The notion of wolf-re 
monly atta in India to th a 
dren, who are sometimes i! I 


beasts, upon what garbage the 
In Poland the same belie! gave tos 
happy children credit or it for } 


reared among the bears 0 


two centurie “ro in a Dear ' 
appeared to be eight or nine yea id, v 
fours, and ate greedil h thing Love 

raw flesh, apples, and bor He was ta 
the king at Wareaw ar ay Josey ) 


difficulty he was taught t 
could learn Polish, but expre 


with an ureine grow! The king 1 
vicee-chamberlain, who « 1 ! 
for his kitcher He 1 : ‘ 
sometimes escam ey j 
never molested | 
> - - 
~ rie 
" tf 
t te at A ’ ’ 
ahee « nat I ra pea Bar 
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EFRMAN’S DEPARTMENT—ENGAGEMENT AT SNAKE CREFK GAP, GEORGIA.—From a Sxercu ny TuEropore R. Davis.—[{ SEE PAGE 355. ] 





WAR IN GEORGIA. | who had already earned renown by their bravery at | much chaff. Mr. Davis writes: “Captain Bart- | hurled from the top by the rebels, who, instead of 
. ‘ Mission Ridge. The assault was made on the Sth | LeTTE, commanding a storming party of the Thirty- | taking them prisoners, preferred to mangle the brave 
this page two illustrations of recent | instant. Ridge after ridge was carried by the fear- | third New Jersey, was killed on the last crest. The | boys among the rocks beneath. The place was de- 
via. sketched on the spot by our art- | less veterans, who climbed the perpendicular crags | Thirty-third behaved with splendid valor Our | fended by Stevenson's Rebel Division. Colonel 
= & Daves lhe capture of Dug | with steady feet, often crossing rocky gorges where | loss was 220 killed and wounded. Some of our | CLark, of the 145th New York. was among those 
Gra | n of HooKxer’s 1 single false step would have been instantly fatal, | troops, after they had actually climbed the last | thrown from the t p.” For an account of the en- 
the veterar | nd at last swept the enemy from the heights as so | ridge to the crest of the palisade formation, wer gagement at Snake Creek Gap see news page. 
s ——_ = Se ee SS ==> ————_—_———— = = —————_—_——-—- + 
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SHERMAN’S DEPARTMENT—GENERAL GEARY’S ASSAULT ON DUG GAP, GEORGIA,—[From a Sxercu sy Tusopore R. Davis.] 
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THE NAVAL FIGHT IN ALBEMARLE SOUND. 








PHE STEAMSHIP “ SASSACUS” RAMMING THE REBEL RAM “ALBEMARLI 


We give on this page a 





























“ 
sketch of the engagement ; 1 
in Albemarle Sound, North . 
Carolina, on the 5th inst., c— — - 
between the United States ‘ , houe 
steamer Sassacus and the © - ‘ 4 are 

. * ] to 
rebel ram Albemarle. Our : . > S 
correspondent on board the 7 
Sassacus, in sending the — = - 
sketch, says: ‘‘No better . ° 
opportunity than was here ° ~ REBEL RAM 
presented could have been . 
desired for testing and de- *. Tm ‘ ex- 
ciding the mooted point as ae = ae tract : rr 
es Unis 
to the possibility of injur- < | 
ing an iron-clad by ram- iss Sta 4 ’ 
ming with a wooden ship. iss £ j Beaufort 
The engagement may be ~ \ A, ex 
briefly described as follows — _— | ation 
“The Metdbassett (senior . © 
ship), being in advance, had I | Wit 
commenced a circle of which . MIN« : ne the 
the ram should be the centre, APPEARANCE OF BOW AFTER THE BATTLI EXIT OF SHOT FROM BOILER ENTRANCE OF SHOT DTT t ne Ion . 
while we at a short distance ns 
followed in her wake. The n ' la 
Bombshell, a consort of the ram, was rendering him ev- | r forward battery almost at the same moment. Th jem never surpassed, continued to pour a deadly fire of mineton. North ¢ bes. to annihi- 
ery assistance by a constant fire upon us; and thonch instant he had perceived our intention he endeavored to | solid shot into his very ports, our riflemen ¢ y seekir ‘ , ‘ . ; off 
the design of running down the iron-clad was fully form- | avoid us by putting on all steam and going ahead, that every chance to pick off the enemy at their at | 
ed, we turned for a moment to the weaker vessel, and de- aft we etruck his forward motion gradually laid l ir look-outs aloft throwing hand-grenades t : ar ha t appearance 
livered a fire which brought the flag down and the officers I t alongside, ou ns meet hie, muzzle t g t til, after twelve long minute fail ‘ rough 
and crew to their fiet. frantically waving white handker- At thie juncture a shot pierced our boiler, and in an workir pon a vacuum and beyond control +} rt nom " = 
chiefs and shirts in token of surrender. Turning from the jnstant every thing was enveloped in scalding stear s t lef ! f ra As we I 
Bombshell, and being then about three hundred yards dis- len was t 1 that ot ts Ww b led an zz ft his ¢ “ ’ ke t' ' ’ led r 
tant from the ram, we started f I ible he distan f a rod The roar of r r tl for an r the fire was continued upon him from the ot! treat et rt ‘ from he | 
ing him fair and square, careening | crack @ musketry, the screams of the scalded and dying eT Vesse f our fleet till the darkness became too gre - ‘ ; ij 
water swept his decks, receiving ng fire from his now commingled to make the scene most appallin vet and, crest-fallen and defeated, he sought refuge it 
guns, and pouring into him the Mf the whole of in the midst of all our men stood firm, and, with a her | er from which he had so vauntingly eallic Beyond sa dleplay 





—s <y 


REBEL RAM AT WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. JOSEPH HOWARD, JUN., THE FORGER. 
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Cocoaine. 





r Brenerr’s Cocoarve kills dandruff, d es the . 
t and renders it ft gioesy There are 
tations of which the bew 
as BURNETT'S PREPARATIONS go among the best class of 
nd ere nrot ' 4 tr : r 
’ s | peor und are pronounced i ipa 
. Sot A MONTH! I want Agents at $60 a mor 
« ) expenses paid, to sell my Everlasting P: 
uss Or ul Burners, and 1 ther articles 1g ’ 
free Address JOHN F. LORD, j Main 
t you | PLOYMENT | 
| 
. At your own homes. Thousands can re re a Hur 
exposing it | p s Weekly.—No utensils 1 tired exce 
a It e greatest discovery of the age. I 
. particulars sent on receipt of stamps for return post- 
t Agraltl t ar 


bot | Address C, MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker St., N. ¥ 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 


200,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 


without regard to value, and 


not to be paid for till you), 


know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST !! 


Of Articles te be sold for One 
Dollar each. 
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charge for forwarding the Certificates 
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Have you an U. Ss. 10- 40 Bonds. | 7 EN 18 ri AN 
Affection of the Heart ? | ) Tce Ps 
Ar eudde I trat l so ," ) ( . 
, ; i ‘ 
pit * - “A f “ ? t | ‘ 
t . th ue ‘ : . 
11 
| I ; ; , " 
onan Exempt from Municipal or State Taxation, I " 
> rv a G M ’ - I ; 
tBhB A a : 
I IPA I BRA " ' 
Y 
I * Over Eight per Cent. Interest 
Beautiful False Moustaches, 50 Cents | | 
: is i | 
SOMETHING NEW - 
IN PLAYING CARDS. i 
LOVE SCENES. , 
Designs from French Artists. - Sates Tes a 
so 89 cum $54,564,900 
| Santee a . 
p™ I PHUNNY J 1OL} By all National Banks 
Pr 
New Song Books. | mei 
‘estan’s Ha A t f t 
R +y Lee! 
Popalar Sve that have cet Body—Brain—Mind. |, 
tion of Noe. 1 a % 1 . Choice of | 
0) tga , by LIVER DIT & CO., 1 | : 
Sunlight within my Heart, f For 
Why I loved ! Faust M I loved t 
fing the best, each 0 cet - = |" 
_Masician’s rN i : cpoR TABLE p PR) - 
Complete Musician’s Omnibus. « ——) o == “ in OFFICES 
FREDEI K I ME. 208 Bowery, N. ¥ | 
‘ . 
New Army Watches. > | 
ARRANDALE & ©0., Importers, 167 Broadway, New Attention Company | : where. 
x \ s in eve t 1 every Charts ¢ Qed nt . 1 — 
fer 
D' uM y b A 
nee Sacer aft ve 
conta, 2 , ys ; 
y ( . } 
1)° You WANT LUXURIANT } a N cE. | 
ee eee AGENTS WANTED | 
est fa “ I | . e , 
jer. Lx \HAM y . 
— ; U. S. Artificial Leg Depots D M K 4 ' | 25 
\f | DR. B. C. PERRY, 
J t g 
: | DERMATOLOGIST, 
ae AS BLY | 49 Bond Street. New York 
CARPET WARP. Printing-Press for Sale. - 
WwooL TWINE. I five Rollers, 1 
iPaper. H. A. HARVEY, $4} Lane,N.Y. | ' 
Two Dollars ™ | S75 * 





paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 
A A v be « ed t 
i by them, } led t 
A 
‘ r t | 
tog 1. 
a | 
J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 
Broad New York 
Duryea’s Maizena 
International Exhibition, 
LONDON, 1862; 
‘ I? " 4 ti Al T Bi 
4 } ULY ED I 
] I MED I GR 
sCY AN Al FOO! 
< ! 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fu N. Y 


lton S&t., 


Enameled Chamber 


sete eee 


le if rnit 
. plains 
A 1 ‘ i ! 
WARD Car x. Y 
) ; 
- ns, ent I 

I feature It i | 
Weeklics bow published.—Lome Juurnal. i 


by Kk. I 


WOLOOTI 


- YOU WANT TO KNOW 


| Great Chance to make Money! 


650.000 of WATCHES, JEWELRY 
: 100 / ' 


“ r 


Gt W ato We ] 
=! . ¥ hich 10 " 
350. t | : } 
I bueir I 
Is ' ifor N ‘ 
( LIAsK ( Beekmag y 
The Steam-Engine Snttenter it 
ved M I - m an ‘ Ga 
tion. By Paul St 
I e 21 
I D. VAN NOS , RAND, N Lroad 
Cvpics ‘sent tree by mall on receipt of price. 





M 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
c U.S. G 
. 
$12 WATCHES ra 
| - I 
| Short-Hand without a Master, 
ri “be attained in a kee hoon’ | ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
; PARRER & po It 


f ’ 
| mer Ana and Nassau St routs, New York. i No, 74 Broadway 
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FISK & HATCH, 
Bonkers and Dealers in Government 
Securities 
Ne. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


POLLAK & SON 











Military Goods, 
Jet. Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street. N. Y., 


31 Rue du Chateau d’Bau, Paris. 
Sands St., Birmingham, Eng. 


Do you want a good Magazine ? 





’ ‘ \ ‘ i 

. MV ‘ It 
at ter 
i ; ‘ 
, . } s. Lit 

€ { 

‘ ! ) FIELI 
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Steel Shirt Collars . M 1 


WARD'S : § HIRTS. 


if-Me 








Acrents Wawntep i very 


S. W. H. WARD, 387 har to N. ¥. 


Seeing New. 


Patent army Pookes Fi snd Cigar Holder combined 
It is self-cleaning, emok il, can? et out of i 
: ‘ head ie x ‘ 
If y \ 
x 
ida 
RICHARDS & Ov,, 9T William street, S. 1 








Keep it before the People, 
That Fish’s Patent 
COOKING LAMP 
I e y k k 





Don’t buy your Gaiters 





r Shoes without Fogg’s |: 


Patent Lever Buckle. 








A Cninens Preparetion. 


Atlantic Monthly) 








TROPICAL BALSAM 


Prepared by Carreno Brothers and Co 


Good News for the 


“CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ster reoecope and Stere eee c 


THE BOWEN MIC 


\RPER'S WEEKLY. 


50. 000 aqua Wanted. 





Head-Q Army B es, Gold Pens and Cases, 
Campaig Pi and Me Watches, Jewelry, & 
Send tor Wholesale Illustrated Circular 
B. T. HAYWATI D, 
208 Broady N. ¥ 
SEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED GOLD Pt! crx War uy! 1 
Case ey er Cap, #ma ize, enameled dial, cut hands, 
Mor nis nd rrect time-ke¢ 
A gle ne sent tree by mail in neat case, WITH A 
BEAUTIFUL CHAIN, f aly $8 
A neat Si W atom, ve as above, specially adapted 
tot ARMY 
$15 European ‘Timekeeper. - $16 
A Sur Fx ( r r d - | 
fe Hunt Case Watch, Magic 8 g - | 
I r Nici Movemen M | 
A t A Balan and ha gat | 
‘ g£ J *(@ (su 5 r i 
I ct e-Keepe n 7 7 | 
.) DA an 


Exact Imitation of $100 Watch, 
Used by the British Army Officers. 


Sent f nt Moroe Ca 
I li t \ j I 
f ean T . er It An ! 
€ at time I 
t I 1 ra, ar calculated 
in the field [it P 
( t ce and f ty and fin 
ar to $ atc! 
CH i. ON & OO., la t 3 & 40 


BENJAMIN'S RUPTURE 


Rurtere. Office, 1] Barclay 





Hardens and invigorates the Gums 


I ‘ nd Sweetens the eath. Cleanses, Beautifies, 
ts and Fancy Goods Dealers. Price 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
21S Greenwich St., New York 


Are You 





Suffering with ¢ UMPTION ing tage? Witl Ast} 
t } ff ft Lu 
T? 3 Air-Pasesa os te 
[ the u I 
r Stor I ri f so, send for a 
REF TY 1 : t to I CHARLES 
E. KING, Station D, I I N. ¥ Ss. 7 Ss 
Farmers, 
Provide y elves with PER 
RY DAVIS’ I MIN KILLER at 
t ) of the year, when 
( Morbus, Dyse 
Dia " ma a 
" Use it in 
t kind, and 
‘ loes f y 1 
: But be sure 
red Vv t the 
I y Davis’ I } 











1 : No. 14 Mai n Lar 
AGENTS WANTED t «ell the NATIONAI 
LMANAC ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1864, An 
! copir mail 
‘ i t An 1 Navy «sh i 
: Address GEORGE W, CHILDS, Publish 


Steinway &. Sons, 


Manufacturers of 
pha are, and Uj 
right Pianos, have re- 
moved th ir WwW arerooms 
to their new and splendid 
Marble Buildings, Nos 
71 and 73 East Four- 
teenth Street, between 
Union Square and Irving Place, New York 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


479 Broadway. below Broome St. 











(June 4, 1864, 


Watches and Jewelry 


ofr iption. 
Orders, large or «mall, faithfully « ted. Established 
20 years 

T. B. BYNNI 


¥ York 


U. S. Army oe 


64 Bleecker Stree 
All persons hav 
id present th 


t 








PP wite Pay Department. 
> r et the G vertiment 


em at this offic t rf r adjustment and pay- 





ty of $100 00, in the following cases are now being 


“SOLDIERS DISCHARGED : m account of 


VOLUNTEERS REG ; 
CHIARGED : © aed te 








pt a nliogs fs eee 5 
Gold Watch Free 
AND 
ty > 
$15 Per Day, $15 
wore yh Mage y J Agent who sells r Great Ne 
Wonderful Extra L Size Stationery and Pr i 
“$25 can we wave in afew hours by xm rt ager 
r at y bu the age Each ] 
cont “ q 1 ea of fi WwW ing M a 
wh as Pay I ypes, Pens, Pencil«, Blotters, } 
blems, Ladie Paria Fa n Plate Designs for Nee 
work, Cottage Keepsakes, Household Companions, Parl 
A museme nts, Guide for Letter Writers, Many Ways t 
i . ey, Gents Pocket Calendars for the Year, Union 
| D 
Eng 
elr if 
t t ta 
retai wlerale rates to Agents low Ag’ nts 
guar 15 per day. Asp Lip GOLD or Sil 
v Case Lever Warton (warranted pre-ented 
FREE to each Agent. Persons wanted to establish Agen 
cies in every town and village Agencies aiven free 
Send for r great new circulars for 1564 containing extra 
m inducements, free. 8. ©. RICKARDS & Co, 
au St., N. Y., Original, Largest, and Oldest Prize 


Package House in the world 


The Exquisite Toilet Articles of the 


SOCIETE arpppeennaterny oo OF N. Y. 





Send f ap ectus as below. 

VINAIGES DE TorLeTre, SoveRrigN Cosmetic, Restora 
tive and Sanitary, $1 25 and 65 cts. per bottk APON 
IOA, : Tur Hare, EvrGant, Certars, but ly har 
less restorative, $1 and 5° cts. per | ‘ livire Px 

uUTFUL Orr, T5 Ma 
TH bhxqvuisire Po 
ixth off by the 
not these articles, 
but remit with your er 
MAUGER, 115 Chambers 
yent for the S and 





Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent p 


paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F SHULTS, Troy, N. ¥ 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Publish 


NINETEEN BEAI 
Girl's Life Writt Vv 1 

uction by Rev. Kk. 8 Poet By ‘DA - 16mo, ¢ 
cent 

















BARBAR See A Novel. 1a B. Es 
‘ u f *\ My Brother's Wi Hand an 
e Story of Cervantes,"’ &c., Svo, Ps 





A POPULAR HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. By Gronce Cunmine McWnorrer 
Cloth, $1 00 


1-To, 


SPEKES AFRICA. JOURNAT OF THE DISCOVERY 








Ol HE SOURCE OF THI I By un Han 
NING §1 ge, Captain H. M. I ian Art Fe w and 
( Me 1 t Roy ( grapl jet liom. 
Corr. Member and Gold Med t e French Geo- 
graphical Society, &¢ With Maps and lortraits, and 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Dr gs by Cap 
tain Grant. Svo, Cloth, uniform with Livingstone, 
Bartru, Burron, &c. Price $3 50 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. A Novel. By 
Antuony Trotiorpr, Author of “ Rachel Ray,” “© 


ley Farm,’ ee Fran 





he Bertrams,” “The Three Clerks,” * w 
Indies and the Sp anish Main,** Acc Illus M 
lais. 8Svo, Cloth, $175; Paper, $1 25, 


ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. A Novel. By 
liotme Les, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter," 
Kathie Brande,” &c, Svo, l’'aper, 50 cents, 


VERY HARD CASH. A Novel for 








Cuarnues Reape, Author of * ‘ ve me 
Long,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $ ver, $1 
CAXTONIANA: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, 


thor of ** The Caxtona,” “ A Strange Story,” “‘My N 


| and Manners. By Sir FE. Butwerr Lytrox, Bart., Au 
el,” & Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

i 

| 


FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the Answer Ry 


Rev. Samur. Imeneus Pre, D.D., Au r of I 
| Power of Prayer,” ‘* Travels in I e and the Ea 
| ** Life of Rev. Dr. Murray," & 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


VAUX'S VILLAS AND COTTAGES A Series of D. 


signs prepared for Execution in the United Stat by 
Catvert Vaux, Architect. A new Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged With nearly 400 Illustration® 5vo, Cloth, 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . << 4 $3 00 
lwo Copies for One Year ‘ 5 50 

| An Extra Copy, gratis, for ever Club of Tex Svn- 
ecntnens, at $2 T5 each, or 11 Copies for $27 50 


Harrer’s MaGazine and Harrer’s WEEKLY, together, 
} one year, $5 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISUERS. 


Gheudietien over 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


TERMS. 





One Copy for Four Months. . . . $100 
One Copy for Ome Year. . . + «+ = 3 00 
One Cx py for Two Years — 550 
And an "Rext ra Co will be allowed for ever) Ciud 
f Tex Scnscemmers, at $2 75 each, or 11 Copics ft 
SOT f Pum aweria ; ne 
To Arm TISERS € ne fi 
} - 
wae Adv 


MAIL BRU TILLAs, Pom 





